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ABSTRACT 

These Congress io.i.-.l hearings contain testimony 
pertaining to the future of job training in Ohio. Among the topics 
discussed are the following: the job training needs of selected 
special needs groups, including convicted felons on probation, 
dislocated workers, displaced homemakers, unemployed individuals, 
underskilled employees, disadvantaged individuals, disabled 
individuals, and welfare recipients; private sector and federal 
government roles in job training; public policies creating 
disincentives to seek training and employment; ,and cooperation 
between the business and educational sectors. The following are among 
the agencies and organizations whose representatives provided 
testimony at the hearings: Court of Common Pleas; Zagar, Inc.; 
Hollaender Manufacturing; The George Gund Foundation; Jobs Plus 
Employment Network; Job Corps; Centers for Independent Living; Ohio 
Restaurant Association; Ladders for Success; Ohio Department of 
Employment Services; Ohio Board of Regents; Ohio Department of 
Development; Ohio Department of Education; Ohio Rehabilitation 
Commission; Eastland Vocational School District; Adult Education 
Division and Postsecondary Adult Vocational Education Division, Ohio 
Vocational Association; Postsecondary Adult Vocational Education 
Division, Ohio and American Vocational Association; Springf leld-Clark 
Joint Vocational School; and Ohio Women Work. (MN) 
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Friday, June 2, 1995 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Lm$or and Human Resources, . 

Columbus, OH. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:00 a.m. in Studio 3, 
The Vern Riffe Center, 77 South High Street, Columbus, OH, Sen- 
ator Mike DeWine presiding. 

Opening Statement ok Senator DeWine 

Senator DeWine. Good morning and welcome to the Senate 
Labor and Human Resources, Committee field hearing on the future 
of job training in the United States. 

Five years from now, we are going to enter a new century and 
a new millennium. How well Ohio does in that new millennium 
will depend on how well-prepared our workforce is for the new 
challenges we are going to face. Unless we take action very soon, 
our workforce is going to have a major handicap in its effort to 
compete. 

Wnat I am referring to is America's number one social problem: 
The young people who are growing up outside the market econom; 
Too often, discussions of job training feus on how to cushion the 
blow for workers who have been displaced by a changing market, 
and that is an important problem; but an even bigger problem is 
the growing number of Americans who are outside the economy 
completely. Some people call them at-risk youth. I think that is a 
severe understatement. To say that they are at-risk implies that 
they have a lot greater chance in life than they really do. 

If we let these young people slip away, if we let a whole class 
of Americans grow up without any realistic hope of earning a liv- 
ing, America is simply not going to be able to stay on top of the 
global competition. Even worse: It is not going to be the kind of 
place we would vyant our children to live in. We need to reach out 
to the at-risk people. We need to bring these people into what we 
recognize as the American Way of Life. That is my major concern 
in this hearing today. 

We have a historic opportunity to tackle this kind of fundamental 
issue. Because today, at the Federal level. Congress is engaged in 
a truly basic debate about what government should do in this coun- 
try — and which level of government is best equipped to do which 
particular tasks. 

At a time when just about every line item in the budget is open 
to debate, when we are about to embark on a far-reaching and his- 
toric welfare reform effort, I think it is only right that we engage 
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in a fundamental re-examination of our pfograma that train Ameri- 
ca's workers. That is what this field hearing is all about. 

Next Wednesday, the Senate Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee will meet in Washington to begin consideration of the Work- 
place Development Act of 1995. This bill has been developed by the 
Committee Chairman, Senator Nancy Kasspbaum of Kansas, to 
streamline America's Federal job training programs to prepare pur 
working pt^ople for the jobs of the future. 

We are here today to get some input from the people on the front 
lines, to investigate what works and what does not work as far as 
job training programs are concerned. The Federal government 
today spends: $25 billion a year on an array of job training pro- 
grams. . 

We have, currently in place, the Carl Perkins Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, the Vocational Rehabilitation program. Job Opportuni- 
ties and Basic Skills, and the Job Training Partnership Act; and 
that is just the "Big Four". There are at least 164 other Federal 
job training programs in this country. 

It seems that every time a weakness or a deficiency has been 
pointed out in job training. Congress has responded by creating a 
new program. It's not so easy to create the kind of fundamental 
change that is necessary to make siire the programs really meet 
national needs. 

That is why the opportunity before us, in this hearing today, is 
so exciting. We can get past the programs and start talking about 
the people. What do the American people really need in terms of 
job training programs, and how can we make sure they get it? 

To hean with, it is becoming clear that at least some measure 
of consolidation of these 168 Federal funded programs is necessary 
if we are going to have a truly effective national effort on job train- 
ing. It is equally clear that the broad goal of our job training legis- 
lation should be to ensure more .flexibility for the states while mak- 
ing sure that the people get the help they need. 

How do we do that? Obviously, the solution isn't goin^^ to come 
out of Washington, DC. It has to be based on the experience and 
expertise of the people we will be hearing from today. 

I have asked three distinctive panels to join us here today to help 
answer these questions. Our first panel will focus on the private 
sector's role in job training. 

The second panel will focus on the people I consider the key tar- 
get populations of job training programs: At-risk youth and dis- 
abled Americans. 

The third panel will get into the nitty-gritty of State administra- 
tion of these programs. 

The long-term goal is to have all Americans participate in Amer- . 
ica. The only way we are going to get that kind of full participation 
in the benefits of our society and our economy is if we reach out 
to the at-risk population, and we need to do it soon. I think that 
the debate over the job training legislation gives us a terrific oppor- 
tunity to give these people the attention they so desperately need. 

And never forget: These are people we are talking about. People 
who have a lot to offer this country, if we take the time to focus 
on how we can bring them into the America we know as the place 
of opportunity. 
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These are some very serious problems we have to solve. We have 
a veiy full agenda, so we will now get started. 

Before we turn to panel one, let me ask Judge Evelyn Stratton 
to come forward. The Judge heard about our hearing today and 
would like to make a brief statement to the panel. Good morning. 
Judge. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EVELYN STRATTON, JUDGE, COURT OF 

COMMON PLEAS 

Judge Stratton. I am too late to get in on any of your panels, 
but I want to throw in a few comments about a group that is not 
a real popular group right now, so I feel I need to speak for them, 
and that is convicted felons on probation. I am a judge in Common 
Pleas Court and I deal with this population. At any one time I have 
anywhere between 400 and 600 probationers. Now we have 16 
judges, so you multiply that by 60 and then multiply that by 88 
counties and you see you have a large population of probationers 
who are in the felony system. 

The majority of my probationers are ages 18 to 25. They are 
young males. They have come from broken homes. Often, they are 
dealing crack as a way of survival. They have no job skills and they 
are not even on unemployment — the mjgority are not even on un- 
employment, they are iust simply unemployed. But, they are very 
able-biodied young people that we ought to be able to reach, because 
if we do not, they will end up in front of people like me. 

So, I ask that you seriously look, at the conclusion of this pro- 
gram, at some kind of training program that we can put people in, 
that we can put people on probation into. 

The average sentence that I give out is between 6 months and 
2 years. Many of those go on probation. The serious offenses are 
really in a whole different category, and I am not even really talk- 
ing about that. 

I am talking about the young able-bodied person we ought to be 
able to reach and provide training to. It is very difficult for me to 
order them to go out and look for a job when the most they can 
find is $5 an hour, and they can make two to five hundred dollars 
a day on the street selling crack. 

So, we need job incentives for this group. It is very much the at- 
risk group you are talking about, and it is in Ohio that we have 
the fourth highest prison population in the country. 

So, I ask you not to lose sight of them. It is not a popular group 
right now:, but do not lose sight of them. 

1 will be happy to put some statistics together for you imme- 
diately to help you think about that area in this whole discussion. 

Senator DeWine. Judge, thank you very much for bringing that 
point to our attention. As you know, Ohio now has 40,000 people 
incarcerated in our prison system. If you add the number of people 
in our county jails, we are probably pushing 50,000 people incarcer- 
ated on any one given date. If we count the juveniles, that is a 
huge, as you point out. Judge Stratton, a huge number. 

The vast mtgority of these individuals are coming back out into 
society at some pomt. Many of them have, as you point out, sub- 
stance abuse problems. We estimate 70 percent of them do. Most 
of them are well behind in their educational attainment. 
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So, this is — as you are defining at-risk population, this is cer- 
tainly an at-risk population. It is a group of individuals who may 
not be popular to concentrate on, but in society's own self-interest, 
we simply hav6 to do that. 

So, I appreciate very much your testimony. 

Let me start with our panel. Let me again remind our audience 
that this first panel is a broad topic, and we are not going to limit 
anybody to what they are talking about or what they want to tell 
us; but the broad topic is the private sector in job training. 

Let me briefly introduce the panel. 1 will be brief every time I 
introduce the panel because I want to allow as much time as pos- 
sible for the panel and as much time as possible for questions. 

From my right, we have William Hanigan, Zagar, Incorporated, 
machine tool manufacturing^ in Euclid, Ohio. 

Next to Mr. Hanigan is Ron Bush, employee, Hollaender Manu- 
facturing in Fostoria, Ohio. 

Dan Berry is the next witness from George Gund Foundation, an 
Associate Director in Cleveland, Ohio. 

To my immediate left, far left, is Burr Robinson, Jobs Plus Em- 
ployment Network, Executive Director, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Hanigan, let's start with you. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM IIAMGAN, VICE PRESIDENT OF AD- 
MINISTRATION AND HUMAN RESOURCES, ZAGAR, INC., EU- 
CLID, OHIO; RON BUSH, EMPLOYEE, HOLLAENDER MANU- 
FACTURING, FOSTORU, OHIO; DANIEL BERRY, ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR, THE GEORGE GUNT) FOUMJATION, CLEVELAND, 
OHIO; AND DOUGIAS B. ROBINSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
JOBS PLUS EMPLOYMENT NETWORK, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Mr. Hanigan. Thank you. Senator DeWine and members of this 
hearing, my name is William Hanigan. I am Vice President of Ad- 
ministration and Human Resources of Zagar, Incorporated, a ma- 
chine tool manufacturer in Euclid, Ohio. 

^ I would like to thank you for the opportunity to present the 
ENJSC views of the role of the private sector in job training. With 
the diversity of Ohio industry, these hearings could not have been 
held in a more ideal microcosm of America. 

First, the ENJSC supports the concept of folding the numerous 
training programs into one comprehensive progi-am.. As an em- 
ployer representative on Governor Voinovich's Human Resources 
Advisory Ooimcil,. we were charged with determining the scope of 
the numerous training and employment programs in Ohio. 

In May of 1992, the Governor's council published "Windows of 
Opportunity". This publication identified 15 State agencies, 51 pro- 
grams offering training services. It was clear that the numerous 
conflicting regulations of the programs and oversight committees 
created barriers to employers in accessing such resources. 

F^mployors and applicants would benefit from consolidation of 
Lraining. This effort would reduce administrative costs, solve the 
eligibility, and assist in the centralization of information and serv- 
ices. 

Tlu! block gi-ant approach to consolidation is a positive step' for- 
ward diminishing control from the Federal government and in- 
creasing State and local Hexibility. Local control should provide the 
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focus for government training programs. Although we support con- 
solidation efforts, employers do have several concerns. 

Any consolidation effort must not restrict universal access to 
services by employer and applicant alike. 
System needs to be private-sector driven to ensure it is ilexible 
' and responsive to the evolving dynamics of the labor market, inter- 
national competition, and technological advances over the coming 

^^Alf training programs must be focused on, and funding based on 
the ability to make participants job ready and job experienced 
through skill-based training. „ . . 

Funding based solely on the number of participants who success- 
fully complete a program does little to ensure a person finds or 
keeps a job; the long-term nature of placement should be empha- 
sized in a training program performance-based funding initiative. 

We are also concerned that consolidation must not encumber 
multistate corporations or those businesses residing on the boarder 
between states or local service delivery areas from obtaining serv- 

iC6S 

Small business participation should be built into the system, 
with the small business owners or representatives participating in 
the controlling board. , ■ • k 

It is also imperative that we separate the Federal role in job 
training from that of serving the unemployed, but job-ready, bm- 
ployers have strong concerns over the focus on individual training 
rather than the placement of job-ready applicant. 

The monetary training enticement emphasizes the need tor serv- 
ice providers to prove their training program through the place- 
ment of trainees at the expense and continued unemployment ot 
the skilled job-ready candidate. , , . e • • 

This is why employers do not want the Employment bervice in- 
cluded in a job training block grant. Such inclusion of the LS in 
job training would sever its linkage with the unemployment service 
system, which is critical to application of the unemployment insur- 
/ ance work-test and could result in higher outlays for unemploy- 
ment benefits, i 1 I?C 

There has always been a linkage between UI payments and 
registrants; and that is why employment services, which is provid- 
ing a labor exchange, are authorized the same statute as the unem- 
ployment insurance administration. .,, , , r.. 

Returning jobseekers back to work quickly keeps UI benefits 
down and helps both employers and the Federal government. 

The labor exchange is the employers greatest assurance that 
laid-off workers, drawing unemployment compensation benefits, are 
returning to work as quickly as possible 

Now one area of operations that is best served by the federal 
government is the labor exchange. A labor market information sys- 
tem must be a national system and not a dysfunctional congloni- 
• eration of independent State data information systems. A unitorm 
national framework of data collection and di.iseniiiiation would en- 
sure comparability of information and consistent definitions. 

Many of our larger employers have multistate operations and 
need a single job match system attuned to address the specific job 
openings offered by their local divisions throughout the Nation. 
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Whether it be information about job opportunities or qualified 
applicant availability, the system must remain flexible and acces- 
sible if it is to be effective. 

Employers have embraced the One-Stop Career Center concept 
for this verv reason. It would provide a clearinghouse of informa- 
tion to employers and applicants alike. 

Job Banks have been touted as a means to have employer job 
listings easily accessible to job applicants, but that is only half the 
equation. 

The Talent Bank or a repository of information about people 
seeking work is important to those employers seeking workers. 
Both systems must be accessed remotely. 

One-Stop should not denote a person's physical presence at a lo- 
cation, but instead an information and service source flexible 
enough to change structure so as to meet employers' heeds. 

As you know, the Federal Unemployment Tax Act was estab- 
lished to fund the Unemployment Insurance and Employment 
Service, including the Veterans Programs. These dollars, as well as 
State UI trust fund dollars, are dedicated funds, dedicated only for 
those specific administrative and benefit payment purposes. 

In recent years, the accumulated balances in these funds have 
been used to offset artificially the Federal deficit. At no time should 
the Federal government look to these funds or the Federal govern- 
ment to create additional funding for programs by merging existing 
dedicated funds with General Revenue Funds. 

It is for that reason we urge there bo a clear accounting for all 
expenditures made against the Federal Unemployment Tax Ac- 
count. The primary goal of the unemployment compensation system 
must remain the temporary support of unemployed workers as they 
actively seek new employment. 

On another funding issue employers oppose the continuance of 
the 0.2 percent FUTA surtax and requests its immediate repeal. 
This 1976 temporary surtax repaid the debt in 1987 and has been 
extended for purposes other than the FUTA trust fund. Employers 
have long since fulfilled their obligation in the contract. We believe 
Congress should act accordingly. 

Employers, hope that the new legislation is sincere in reducing 
the government's role in job training by allowing employers to de- 
cide, without restrictive tax codes and regulations, to enliance cur- 
rent employees' job skills and competencies. 

The government's on-again/off-again programs encumber the em- 
ployers ability to develop long-range training programs for their 
employees. 

^ A prime example is the 1994 expiration of an Internal Revenue 
Code, Subsection 127, Educational Assistance Plans. 

Tuition reimbursement for job-related classes are still excludable 
as a working condition fringe benefit; however, to qualify as a job- 
related class, the class must maintain or improve the employee's 
job skills, or it is necessary for the employe^ to retain the employ- 
ment or current compensation. 

Unfortunately, under this type of program, a machinist seeking 
an engineering degree may not be eligible for an English course as 
part of the curriculute. A job related class does not help the under- 
employed situation in new and emerging areas. 
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We believe that a stronger effort needs to be placed on the reten- 
tion of under-skilled employees and the promotion « framing to- 
ward high efficiency workers. Employers should not be restricted 
from expanding employees' potential in either income or job secu- 

"'^mployers are also concerned that states which possess the hi|^- 
est levels of employment are penalized in the funding stream. Uhio, 
for example, is one of these; . , , 

Focus on those out of work fails to take into account where the 
job resides. A funding formula responsive to the states whose in- 
dustries are growing must be considered. • » . 

Employers are the customers in the training system. It is our 
jobs which determine the types of training provided to potential 
candidates. The design of a new system that is market-based and 
customer-driven can Inly be achieved if the local training providers 
meet customer expectation. . . l j „j » 

In designing the local workforce training boards, we advocate a 
super mjgority role for employers. But, in defining a private sector 
employer, one who would sit on the govemmg board, we would 
take great concern over the party-in-interest provider. 

If 20 percent of employer's revenues is generated by government 
training funds, directly or indirectly, it is our belief that they 
should not ser^re on the local. State, or Federal board in the role 
of an employer. This would not exclude them serving in another ca- 
pacity, if such classification were appropriate. 

Employers should not be resuicted to owners or plant managers. 
Human resources professionals conduct job reviews, determine job 
skills, draft job descriptions, interview and develop training cur- 
riculum. Such employer representatives should be encouraged to 

^^Saffirs of Commerce and other recognized employer organiza- 
tions must take active roles in determining membership on the 
training boards. The employers on the training boards need to be 
reflective of the diversity of industry in the local area. Whether it 
be large or small, retail or manufacturing, an appropriate mix will 
ensure any employer a training board representative with similar 

paradigms. , . , 

I have only outlined a few of what is in this statement and recog- 
nize the time element involved, and am very willing to answer any 
of your questions, and I thank you very much for the opportunity 
to express an employer's view. ^ ■ i. 

Senator DeWine. Thank you very much. I want to ask vou one 
or two questions, and then we will move on and come back to the 

^*You talked about the need to make sure that the labor market 
information systems are national and not fragmented among 50 
states. I wonder what your opinion is of the current system? 

Mr Hanigan. What we are developing is a fragmented «y8t«n>- 
There are many programs now being developed such as the Job 
Banks and Talent Banks, kiosk system, Virginia has developed 
one, there are others being developed, Ohio is developing another. 

Although there is a need for the creativity of the many, there 
needs to be fundamental definitions set forth so one program or one 
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set of— one information system can, in fact, communicate with an- 
other. 

It is very important for employers who reside on the boarder of 
Ohio and Indiana, for example, that are drawing employees from 
both states, be able to use both centers, job centers, whether they 
are in Ohio or Indiana; and therein lies the importance of such 
linkage. 

Senator DeWine. As this committee drafts legislation, what spe- 
cific recommendation do you have? Understandmg that this bilfis 
certainly not finalized at this point, but also understand we are 
moving to consolidation to some degree. What should be in this bill 
to deal with this? 

Mr. Hanigan. I think there needs to be some recognition of what 
the skill boards have been doing. There are several employer orga- 
nizations currently coming together: The Association of Manufac- 
turing Technology, NMTA Association, writing specific skills under 
programs currently out there to develop a common language or pro- 
gram. 

From that, we can derive a, if you would, a datacom and skill- 
based matrix that would be uniform, not only between Ohio and its 
neighboring states, but across the country. 

That type of similar definition of what it is and what a worker 
is to do, what our job is to do, I think, would benefit not only the 
employer, but the worker as well. I think the common definitions 
are critical across the State lines. I am not sure if that clarifies 

Senator DkWink. So, as we write the legislation, you would sup- 
port then, I assume, a requirement from the Federal government 
to the states in regard to making a format? 

Mr. Hanigan. I am not talking about being prescriptive, because 
at the local level there will be employer neecfs that are different. 
But, I believe base information, the way it is gathered, the way it 
is stored, and the way in which it could be accessed has to be uni- 
form. 

Senator DeWfne. Mr. Bush, good morning. 
Mr. Bush. Good morning, sir. How are you? 
Senator DeWine. Fine. It is your turn. 

Mr. Bush. All right. My name is Ron Bush. I am a manufactur- 
ing worker from Cincinnati not Fostoria, that is a misstatement. 
I want to clarify that. Good evening— morning, ladies and gentle- 
men. 

Senator DkWine. Long way from Fostoria to Cincinnati. Not 
even close, are they? 

Mr. Bush. I am with the Ohio manufacturing company and I 
would like to just talk about our PEAK program, basically. 

In attempting to implement a just-in-time approach to manufac- 
turing and beginning of formal problem solving process— we call 
them hit teams now within the company— it was discovered by 
Hollaender that a lot of the employees of the company did not have 
the necessary basic literacy skills to understand and apply the 
principles involved in these concepts. 

The company enlisted the help of the Great Oaks Vocational 
School System to aid them in their attempt to determine how to 
best address the program. Great Oaks suggested a literacy assess- 
ment of every employee in the company. 
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In doing this, the areas of weakness were identified; and our in- 
house learning center was established that would identify— pardon 
me. That would identify— I am loss here for a second. Let me start 

back over again. „ , ^ ^ n ^ it ,.• i 

The company enlisted the help of the Great Oaks Vocational 
School System to aid them in their attempt to determine how to 
best address the program. Great Oaks suggested a literacy assess- 
ment of every employee in the company. . , J J 

In doing this, the areas of weakness were identified; and our in- 
house learning center was established that would allow each par- 
ticipate to work on their own level in whatever area they needed 
or wished to improve. 

This was done on company time and on company premises tor 
two hours each Monday. The program is still in place today. 

I enrolled, personally, in the learning program to refresh my 
math skills since I had not used them since high school. My job re- 
quired the use of fractions and decimals and this course served its 
purpose for me and I employed the skills immediately in the day- 
to-day aspects of my job. 

In preparing this document, I talked with several other jf 1^'A^ 
program participants and present are— and here are some of their 
comments for consideration. t r i 

A. My overall skills have advanced to the point where 1 teei com- 
fortable participating in the problem-solving groups. - 

1 talked to, basically, three ladies, young ladies, who were m this 
group with me. They are in their mid to late 40's. These comments 
here are basically from them. I told them I would read these for 
the panel because, basically, I just went in to refresh my math 
skills, but it covers a wide variety of ranges of how people teel and 
the benefits they are getting out of it. , . i u j 

B. It helped me to get readjusted to a learning mode that 1 had 
not experienced since attending school. 

One lady said: It helped me to learn for myself and also for her 

grandkids. ir j 

The learning program helps me feel better about myselt and 

boosts my self-esteem. , , . i c i 

The fact that the company is willing to do this makes me teel 
part of the company and that the company cares about my develop- 
ment as an individual. r ^ ui 

The PEAK program helped me adjust and feel more comtortable 
in the other programs and changing cultured 

In summary, I believe the PEAK program is one of the best de- 
velopmental tools the company could use. If you expect the com- 
pany to grow and people to become more involved in the cv^.npany, 
outside tlieir normal tasks, you must equip them with the proper 

tools. , , i_ 1 J • 

I believe one of the reasons I was asked to come here today is 
because our company won the Governor's excellence award for this 
particular program. .... . j t 

I personally believe in the program. I think it is great, and 1 
think every company in America should have a similar program to 
it because the problem is, when you get into the workforce— and 
most people are in their 30's and 40's and all baby boomers just 
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about— you haven't been to school for awhile and the basic things 
you may not use every day, they get away from you. 

The PEAK program and programs like this is a way for a person 
to be able to sit down, study, maybe get a GED, maybe just apply 
some knowledge, or just like myself who may just need to refresh 
some math I hadn't used in years. 

It is great because it does make you feel like vou are part of a 
company. We have a small organization md it is kind of close knit, 
but the great thing about it is we have a caring CEO that really 
is trying to do the best for his people. 

In return, I believe he will get dividends back for that. I think 
everything will come around full circle for that. 

Basically, the only thing I can say about the private sector get- 
ting involved in it is that they have to, we have to get involved in 
it. 

The mtyority of us in this room are in our 30's and 40's and 50. 
We know the world has changed quite a bit, and the group of 
young people that young lady was talking about, they are out 
there, they are out there, and it is at-risk for adults too because 
the technology is changing and people need an opportunity to bet- 
ter themselves. And any time you can get an educational program 
that will help them do that, I give it the "thumbs up". 

Senator DeWine. Let me ask you just a couple of questions, Mr. 
Bush. How long have you worked at Hollaender? 

Mr. Bush. Seven years. 

Senator DeWine. Seven years. Who made the decision for you to 
go into this program, as far as your math skills? 
Mr. Bush. I did. 

Senator DeWine. Is that something you brought up and said: I 
need some help, and it was directly job related, you were needing 
to use fractions and decimals? 

Mr. Bush. Right; that is the one good thing about the program. 
You make your own mind up. It is not mandatory that you go. We 
wrestled with that in the inception of the pro-am, but you never 
learn if you are forced to do anything. This program is good be- 
cause it doesn't force you. 

Senator DeWine. How big of a company is Hollaender? 

Mr. Bush. I imagine we have about a hundred employees. 

Senator DeWine. The program you talked about, how long has 
that program been in effect? 

Mr. Bush. It is going on 2 years, not quite 2 years. 

Senator DeWine. And employers were involved somewhat in the 
development of the program: 

Mr. Bush. Yes. We have certain committees and teams that— we 
^ust get together and discuss certain things. This was brought up 
in one of the committees, and it was tried out, and it kind of moved 
slow for a minute; and then when we incorporated Great Oaks in, 
everything started moving pretty well. It kind of got off to a slow 
start. 

People are really kind of afraid to really come in there and say: 
Hey, I need math, I need English, I don t have a high school (u- 
ploma. People are kind of afraid of-that. So, that is why the pres- 
sure is off of putting people into it. Once they saw other people in 
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it, they started going into it. I think this is probably the best 
month we have had since its inception. 

Senator DeWine. Do you have any idea what percentage ot the 
people who are employed there are actually involved in some way 
with this program? . ^ . ^ ^ ^, ^ 

Mr. Bush. I couldn't give you a percentage, but just ott the top 
of my head, we have, on the shop floor, in my department, manu- 
facturing, probably 50 people, and out of that 50, maybe about, at 
present, maybe about ten. 

Senator DeWine. Thank you very much. Mr. Berry, good morn- 

'"lir. Berry. Good morning. Senator. Senator, thank you for the 
opportunity to speak with you today about my views on the private 
sector's role in job training. I believe my comments will reinforce 
some of the eairly comments made this morning, but may differ in 
some respects that we will talk about later. , , 

Let me begin by saying I am very encouraged by the benate 
Labor and Human Resource Committee's efforts to streamline pub- 
licly funded programs and training programs and make them more 
accessible to both jobseekers and"^ employees. I hope my remarks 
will help you in your consideration of these important issues. 

I am currently on loan from the George Gund Foundation in 
Cleveland, Ohio, to the Economic Growth Strategy Group, a col- 
laborative project of the Greater Cleveland Growth Association, 
15,000 members in Cleveland and Cleveland Tomorrow, an associa- 
tion of chief executive officers of the 57 largest corporations in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and our two local major aflfihates. The Cleveland 
Foundation, and The George Gund Foundation. 

The first project of the Economic Growth Strategy Group is the 
Jobs and Workforce Initiative, which grows out of the need to ele- 
vate job access and workforce preparation to a higher priority on 
Greater Cleveland's agenda. 

The initiative response to the paradox that we, like many other 
communities, are confronting in Cleveland where large numbers of 
people are under-employed or unemployed, but yet many area firms 
are having difficulty finding workers. .« , - 

Although we are still in the early stages, we have identified four 
workforce-related issues that we will address through the Initia- 
tive. 

First, access for job-ready individuals. By this, we mean linking 
qualified workers who do not know about or cannot find jobs with 
available jobs in their neighborhood and region. ^ 

Second, we will focus on a basic skills agenda. This is our areas 
current and prospective workforce which has basic skill deficiencies 
that need to be addressed. , , r 

Third, we would look at specialized skill needs. Many manufac- 
turers, some trades, and some of our service companies are cur- 
rently faced with shortages of workers with certain technical skills 
that are impeding the productivity and growth potential of their 
area of industry. " , - 

Finally, we will look at the linkages between workforce prepara- 
tion and economic growth. It is our belief that the lack of a skilled 
workforce in certain highly technical areas may limit our potential 
for economic growth. 
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We are approaching the issue of workforce preparation with a 
clear bias that the system should be demand-driven or based on 
employer and labor market needs. 

From this perspective, we believe that the private sector role is 
essential to efforts to shape and direct the national job training 
system. 

While private industry councils exist with input from the private 
sector, we have yet to learn how to find and demand a way that 
is positive to local employer needs. 

More flexibility at the State and local levels to define how the 
system should operate will certainly provide more opportunities for 
input from the private sector. 

I also believe that the Federal government has a strong role in 
supporting private sector involvement by providing useful and 
timely labor market information, offering incentives for employers 
tc make education and training opportunities available to their em- 
ployees, and by preserving successful aspects of existing job train- 
ing programs. 

Historically, publicly supported workforce training programs 
have been seen more as answers to social problems than as meth- 
ods to address the labor needs of local business and industry. 

Federal and State legislators have increasingly targei.ad re- 
sources on specific groups— high school dropouts, welfare recipi- 
ents, the economically disadvantaged, ex-offenders, and so forth— 
thereby creating a categorical system of programs supported by 
narrowly focused advocacy and training groups. 

This inhibits our ability to think more broadly about community 
workforce needs. While each program has attempted to develop ties 
to employers,- the result is essentially, a supply-driven system, 
based on the client's needs, but not necessarily linked to the real 
world or marketplace. I believe we need to find a better balance be- 
tween supply and demand. 

Private sector involvement in the development of education, 
training and placement activities is important because the private 
sector supplies most of the jobs. We suggest that employers with 
jobs should have a major role in defining and shaping the labor 
force services of outreach, assessment, training, and referral for 
both current and future job opportunities. 

In fact, we have learned that the most successful job training 
programs already have these characteristics. 

Through the Initiative, we are approaching the challenge of orga- 
nizing demand for labor in three ways: By geography, by industrial 
sector, and by industry cluster. 

First, by geography. In Cleveland, we have two programs that 
currently use the private sector in a marketplace-driven system on 
a geographic basis that are proving to be somewhat successful. We 
are investigating the possibilities of replicating them more broadly. 
These programs link residents with jobs that are available in local 
firms through the screening and placement done by community- 
based intermediaries that matches the worker's skills with job 
needs. 

. Jhese are the Midtown Corridor, Inc. and its, partner. Vocational 
Guulance Services on the east side of Cleveland, and the Westside 
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Industrial Retention Network on the west side. In both of these job 
match programs, employers drive the program. 

I would hope that the proposed Federal and State reforms allow 
for the support and expansion of this kind of effort in building op- 
portunities for State employment service agencies to work collabo- 
ratively with nonprofit community organizations. 

Second, by industrial sectors. We are in the very early stages of 
examining the potential of organizing small firms in consortia that 
will consolidate the demand for specialized skills training and 
thereby shape and drive the community training agenda. 

This approach has been used extensively in Europe and may 
have applicability here in the United States. 

In Cleveland, we will work with the Council of Smaller Enter- 
prises and 12,000 member Small Business Association of the 
Growth Association to look at the potential for packaging demand 
for training and offering it as a group benefit as has been done 
with health care insurance and workers compensation. In this re- 
spect, COSE could play a brokerage role between firms and train- 
ing organizations. 

Third, by industrial cluster. We are exploring the possibility of 
encouraging larger firms that have their own training capacity to 
work with small suppliers around common workforce training 

needs. t>- i. u 

An example of this approach has been developed by the Diebold 
Corporation in Canton, Ohio. The firm developed a training center 
at Stark Technical College that it opened up to the firms who sup- 
ply it. We will be looking for ways to encourage these types of link- 
ages among other firms in the region. 

We believe there is a window of opportunity to open the labor 
market to the economically disadvantaged population. By improv- 
ing the employment prospects of this group, the community can 
ease these individuals' dependence on Federal and State assist- 
ance. 

However, the seamless system should not just encompass train- 
ing and education for those out of work. It must also make these 
opportunities available for current workers. The movement of cur- 
rent workers into jobs with higher skill requirements opens the 
door for entry-level positions for the economic disadvantaged and 
high school graduates. 

Without an integrated approach to workforce preparation, many 
private sector employers, especially small businesses, will not use 
the system. Few businesses with job openings have the time to sort 
through the maze of current services. Their participation in the 
system must be made relatively easy. 

To promote private sector involvement, decision-making should 
be pushed down to the local level— very similar to what private 
firms have had to do in the past 15 years to be competitive. 

However, the Federal ana State governments should still main- 
tain accountability by building communication systems, and devel- 
oping performance standards that permit autonomy at the local 
level while guaranteeing overall efficiency, equity, and consistent 
quality. - 

Obviously, the private sector does not operate on the basis of po- 
litical boundaries. Its regions can vary widely: Geographically, by 
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industry sector, or by supplier network. Tr- '- ^'olve the private sec- 
tor, the system must have the flexibility to encompass these vary- 
ing regional boundaries. 

The State system that you authorize should allow for this flexi- 
bility which will enable local communities to tap their varying re- 
sources to build a workforce development system to meet meir 
unique needs. 

Besides allowing flexibility for States and localities to design the 
most effective program for their circumstances, I suggest several 
other steps thiat the Federal Government might consider. 

First, the Federal Government may wish to make one-time in- 
vestments to create vehicles to promote the ongoing participation 
of the employers in workforce development. 

Although the proposed legislation permits states to work with 
private industry councils or Chambers of Commerce, many commu- 
nities will need further help on developing the capacity in this 
area. 

Second, the Federal Government, working with States and 
through regions within the States, should consider creating the ca- 
pacity to provide more useful and timely labor market information 
and training to help State and local entities to use that data. 

Currently, labor market information is not distributed to or used 
by State and local level service providers to meet the needs of both 
jobseekers and employers. The One-Stop shops are good steps in 
this direction from the jobseeker's perspective, but similar atten- 
tion needs to be given to the employer side of the equation. 

The Federal Government could assist by setting standards, pro- 
viding technical assistance to states in the marketplace. 

Third, the Federal Government should work with states to en- 
courage states to work with businesses, especially the small and 
medium-sized, to provide education and training opportunities and 
to pool resources according to geographic areas, and industry clus- 
ter, or supply network. Large firms can also be encouraged to pro- 
vide training to their supplier networks. 

Finally, the Federal reform effort should not "throw out the baby 
with the bath water". While the effort should eliminate inefficient 

Erograms. it should not get rid of its existing positive elements just 
ecause they are part of the old system or were developed in a dif- 
ferent political environment. 

The committee should closely examine the programs that do 
work and ensure that States and localities have flexibility to keep 
them in place and improve upon them, if they so choose. We do 
know much about what works. > 

The Department of Labor recently released a study documenting 
the accumulated knowledge about successes and failures of various 
job training programs; and I can talk a bit more about that in the 
question period, if you wish. 

I would like to point out that this Department of Labor report 
documented those that have not worked and those that have 
worked; and I hope that in the next iteration of legislation we will 
learn from the past. 

One of the programs that I would call to your attention that 
seemed to have had outstanding success in linking the disadvan- 
taged into the labor force is the Center for Employment Training 
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in San Jose, California. Like many other successful job training 
programs, it relies on companies' advice about what kind of skills 
to train for and what kind of training equipment to buy. 

It was particularly cited by the Department of Labor study as an 
exception to the general observation that short-term training pro- 
grams do not work. 

The Federal government could spend some of its resources to de- 
velop meaningfol performance standards and regular program eval- 
uations that use consistent methodologies and help disseminate the 
effective models, like GET, in other states. . 

This would provide both states and localities with useful infor- 
mation about how effective their systems are, and allow them to 
improve their programs and services continually. 

In conclusion, I support the efforts to reform the existing 
workforce development system and urge your careful consideration 
of the private sector role in this effort. 

Senator DeWine. Mr. Berry, thank you. Let me ask you a couple 
of questions before you move on. You State as follows: . 

In Cleveland, we may work with the Council of Smaller Enter- 
prises to package demands for training and offer it as a group ben- 
efit as has been done wi^^ealth care insurance and workers com- 
pensation. 

Explain in a little more detail how this would work for an em- 
ployer or employees. . 

Mr. Berry. You asked me the question that we are in the process 
of trying to answer. We are in the very earliest stages of working 
this through. The assumption underlined with that comment is 
that many small companies, by themselves, do not have the capac- 
ity to mount their own training efforts. 

If we could consolidate the demands of a number of small compa- 
nies who have similar skill needs in a package, then COSE might 
be able to broker an arrangement with a local training provider to 
provide that training service at a, on an affordable basis. That is 
the general intent there, but we are in the very early stages. 

Senator DeWine. Understanding you are in the early stages, but 
would you anticipate it would be driven by a veiy specific need, or 
is this more of a general association, or whatever you want, of 
COSE, that: We are going to do training in this particular area, 
^ and we already have two companies interested in this, and here is 
a notice, and here is what we are going to do; and if anybody else 
is interested, this is how we are going to do it? 

Mr. Berry. I would guess we are looking at specialized needs 
where we package 10 to 15 companies. COSE might have that ca- 
pacity built into its organization on a permanent basis where it 
might have a training broker who would identify those opportuni- 
ties and put together the packaging material. 

Senator DeWine. And you have the advantage of COSE well es- 
tablished and ongoing and successful. How many companies are in 
COSE? 
Mr. Berry. 12,000. 

Senator DeWine. 12,000. So, you have a veiy large market pool 
to draw from. 
Mr. Berry. We will keep you abreast of that. 
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Senator DeWine. You made another statement that maybe I 
would like for you to expand on a little bit, or at least my restating 
It might reemphasize it. You state: The movement of current work- 
ers into jobs with higher skill requirements opens the door to 
entry-level positions for the economically disadvantaged 

Your point here, I guess, is that if it is an integrated system and 
we are concerned about all workers, we are also concerned about 
those who are not working. We are really concerned about those 
who ar^not working and we have to make sure the other workers 
move up and are advancing their skill and productivity' 

Mr. Berry. We have to create opportunities for upward mobility 
within companies so entry-level positions can be opened up 

Senator DeWine. Let me turn, if I could, to your final comment 
where you invite questions. I will take the opportunity now in re- 
gards to what works. You told me, when I talked to you several 
days ago, that you don't pretend to be an expert in this area, but 
you have spent some time studying the studies and looking into 
this area. I wonder if you could elaborate on what you have already 
stated. Let us start with the one program that you have talked 
about and that was the program 

Mr. Berry. In San Jose? 

Senator DeWine. In San Jose. What were the characteristics of 
this program that worked? I have in front of me a Department of 
Labor study that cites this GET program numerous times. What 
are the characteristics of this particular program that made it work 
and we believe increased the results? 

Mr. Berry. The one characteristic that I mention is that it is em- 
ployer driven. It has— and I don't recall off the top of my head the 
major center in San Jose, but it has training programs and, I be- 
lieve, 28 different skill tracks. Each of those skill tracks has an em- 
ployer advisory committee that helps establish the performance 
standards for that skill track and identifies the kind of equipment 
and training that should be used and has turned out to be a major 
source of hiring for graduates. There is intimate involvement of the 
employers from the initial conception of the curriculum to hiring 

I visited this program in San Jose and also a replication site in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Senator DeWine. Labor is trying to replicate this at a number 
of sites; IS that correct? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. What impresses me about it is it takes individ- 
uals who have very low levels of basic skills, immediately inserts 
them into a training program around this specific technical skill 
and uses that, structures that training process in a way that it is 
essentially work experience. 

People are there eight hours a day being trained. They have to 
show up on time, ^hey are participating in a group, and the group 
sanctions them i, they f.re not there on time. So, it builds in these 
work-ethic characteristics into the work training program. 

The notion of building basic skill levels up to acceptable levels 
is done in the context of learning enough basic skills to do the job 
they are being trained to do. 

Senator DkWine. So, if I could summarize to make sure I under- 
stand: Instead of one approach, which has been used, which is to 
take an individual who has a substandard educational background 
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or attainment level and, let's say, trying to get that person a GED 
or trying to bring them from ninth grade to twelfth grade, what 
this program does is it is focused directly on the job? 
l^r Berry That is correct. 

Senator DeWine. So, if that person needs certain math skills for 
that job, that program concentrates on those math skills. 

That particular individual may not know American history, but 
we don't worry about that with regard to that program. You focus 
on what is related to that job. 

Now, I assume one of the advantages is that if students can re- 
late to that and see the benefit, the instant benefit of being able 
to do that job; if you want to do that job, I have the skill, so that 
is a direct connection. . 

Mr. Berry. That is correct, and there is a lot of emphasis on self- 
esteem. Perhaps that is incentive in itself In this training pro- 
gram, self-esteem building, which is necessary, is a by-product of 
achievement-related learning skills. 

Senator DeWine. Again, in terms of upside down, the way it is 
done sometimes, the Duilding of self-esteem and then the skills 
which leads to the skills and self-esteem. 

Mr. Berry. That is the approach of this program. 

Senator DeWine. One of the other aspects of this particular pro- 
gram that I noticed was its linkage directly into the local commu- 
nities. We are going to hear later on from the head of the job force 
site, and we will be asking him about this when he testifies; but 
one of the things that I have been— that struck me as being inter- 
esting, at least about Job Corps, is that Job Corps draws from sev- 
eral areas. Job Corps in Dayton may have people from Chicago. 
They go back to Chicago. They may stay in that area, but they may 
go back to Chicago. 

I will ask you to comment on this, and I will^sk him to comment 
later on; but it seems to me that mavbe one of the lessons of this 
CET project in San Jose — one of the lessons there may be how im- 
portant it is to integrate that job training directly with a specific 
job, and to also make sure that the people at the training program 
nave connections directly into the relevant job market in that com- 
munity. 

It seems to me that might be something we are losingif we have 
a young man or young woman from Chicago who is in Dayton and 
then maybe will go back. I will ask you to comment on that. 

Mr. Berry. I would agree with that observation in general. The 
approach we are taking on these issues is to attempt to max out 
what we can do within our own geography with the ties between 
the employers and the training institutions. 

With the types of individuals the Job Corps is dealing with, how- 
ever, these are folks who may need intensive work; and it may 
make sense to look at the economy scale when organizing this. 

Senator DeWink. There would be a counter-argument to that? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Senator DeWink. Mr. Robinson, good morning. 

Mr. Robinson. Good morning. Thank you. Senator DeWine. It is 
a privilege to be here. 

My name is Burr Robinson. I am Executive Director of Jobs Plus 
Employment Network where I have been for about a year and a 
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half after a 31-year career at Proctor and Gamble. I left because 
I was involved with a number of agencies in community service 
work and felt that I could contribute there on a second career 
basis. 

Despite the huge investment of public and private dollars di- 
rected at training and employment of the chronically unemjployed, 
Cincinnati's inner city communities, like most other inner city com- 
munities, continue to have very hi^ unemployment. 0-T-R is Cin- 
cinnati's number one poverty commimity. Of its approximately 
9,000 residents, about 6,000 are public assistance recipients. Un- 
employment is estimated to be 25 percent. Many job training pro- 
Gframs target this population. ' 

Most of these programs are generally structured to address what 
I refer to as external factors, such as developing job skills, learning 
how to apply for jobs, how to dress, how to interview, and so forth. 

These programs do not generally address the internal factors 
which are often the primary barriers to achieving sustained em- 
ployment, such as work ethic, self-esteem, destructive attitudes 
leading to addictive behavior. Thus, the root cause of unemploy- 
ment is not addressed, resulting in long-term joblessness. 

Long-term unemployment among low income populations has two 
major consequences. First, the individual becomes dependent on 
public/private assistance, which does not provide sufficient income 
to break poverty cvcles; and 2) the individual often develops a kw 
sfcnse of self-worth which, when combined with significant idle 
time, draws them into unhealthy lifestyles involving such things as 
drugs, alcohol, theft, prostitution, and other behaviors. 

Breaking this cycle requires two essential forces to come to- 
gether. First is the development of positive attitudes needed to mo- 
tivate individuals to address job readiness factors, such as work 
ethic, drug abstinence, marital issues, and so forth. 

The second is a job opportunity providing sufficient income to 
allow the person to be independent of the public assistance support 
system. 

Jobs Plus Employment Network has been established to marshal 
existing resources to meet these needs. At Jobs Plus, we focus on 
four guiding principles in the training and support of our job cli- 
ents. 

First, a collaborative of churches and local service agencies pro- 
vides a holistic program of support addressing physical, emotional, 
and spiritual needs relating to finding and holding employment. 

Second, training focusing on developing the necessary attitudes 
and work ethnic required to achieve productive long-term employ- 
ment. 

Third, job skill training is provided primarily by employers sup- 
plemented by schools and existing training programs. 

Fourth, ongoing client support addresses employment issues and 
goals during early months of employment. 

Jobs Plus Employment Network was founded in late 1994 as a 
privately funded, nonprofit corporation. Jobs Plus establishes a 90- 
dty relationship with job candidates, all of whom are referred by 
churches in the community. 
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During this time, the candidate receives pre-employment coun- 
seling and training related to job attitudes and work ethic and sup- 
port in sustaining and upgrading employment. 

At Jobs Plus, the objective of the pre-employment training is to 
increase, the candidate s understanding of the values and attitudes 
critical ror success in the workplace. We talk about the value and 

Eurpose of work, how the customer should drive the relationship 
etween the employer and employee, the importance of continu- 
ously learning and growing in a job, and character attributes like 
honesty and obedience that are critical in the workplace. The basis 
for all of this teaching is Judeo-Christian principles taught in the 
Bible. 

In the first 6 months of operation, we have had 62 people em- 
ployed with an average wage of $6.25. About 75 percent of our cli- 
ents are male, and 83 percent are African-American, and 33 per- 
cent have a felony record, and 37 receive public assistance. 

While it is too early to measure retention rate, 78 percent of our 
clients are still employed. We see a great deal of evidence of posi- 
tive changes in lifestyles. Of our first 36 employed candidates, six 
began regular church attendance, three started child support, eight 
opened bank accounts, twelve were off the homeless rolls, three 
went off ADC assistance, and three marriages were reconciled. 

Jobs Plus operates with a three person staff and a $90,000 budg- 
et. Funds are contributed by employers, individuals, churches, and 
private foundations. Our cost per client placed into employment is 
$600. 

Given the amount of time required to support our client base, we 
believe that we can realistically place about 150 people into em- 
ployment annually at current staffing levels. 

Turning to the three questions this panel is being asked to focus 
on, our experience at Jobs Plus indicates the following. 

Question 1 is: Is it important for the private sector to be involved 
in job training? 

It is veiy important for the private sector to be involved in job 
training. We believe that employers should have the primary re- 
sponsibility for job skill training, and speakers here have spoken 
to that fairly well. 

Almost every employer we are working with says the same thing: 
Give me a worker who will show up on time every day with a de- 
sire to provide an honest day's work, and we will figure out how 
to train them. 

This has the critical advantage of ensuring that training will re- 
sult in a job at the end of the training period. 

Some job skills like secretarial ana nursing do require formal 
training. Private schools provide the best means of teaching these 
skills. Local markets can dictate the type of schools needed to 
match employer demands. Students should always be required to 
pay at least part of the cost to ensure that they have an investment 
in the training. 

Question two: What can be done to promote private sector in- 
volvement? 

The government should create incentives which encourage the 
private sector to establish community-based training programs 
through private schools. The private sector will meet the need for 
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training if there are incentives for a reasonable return on their in- 
vestment. 

One important way the private sector can encourage the private 
sector development of productive training is through loan guaran- 
tee programs for tuition payments. However, such programs must 
require some upfront investment by those being trained and avoid 
the problems" associated with existing college tuition guarantee pro- 
grams. 

Three: What is the role of the Federal Government in this area? 

There are several areas where the Federal Government can as- 
sume a mmor role: 

First ana foremost is to eliminate the opportunity for the able- 
bodied citizens to remain on public assistance rather than work. 
. Public assistance for able-bodied should be for short-term emer- 
gency assistance only. 

At Jobs Plus, we are seeing a marked increase in the number of 
people seeking employment because they have heard that their 
welfare payments may end. Imagine what will happen if these pay- 
ments actually do end? 

Second, some of the huge reductions in job training and welfare 
budgets should be applied"^ to improvement in public transit. Better 
ways need to be found to make it possible for people who want to 
work to get to work. 

Third, ways need to be found to provide medical insurance for all 
workers. However, unlike existing programs, new approaches must 
be created that provide incentives for those insured to control the 
costs such as medical IRAs. 

Research was recently conducted in Cincinnati which showed 
that there are 10,000 entry-level jobs available with a starting 
wage of at least $6 an hour, and half of them have a starting wage 
of $8 an hour or more. 

Further there are 20,000 unemployed able-bodied men and 
women in the Greater Cincinnati community capable of productive 
work. Nonetheless, employers cannot fill these jobs because willing 
workers cannot be found. 

At Jobs Plus, we believe these jobs can be filled and lives 
changed for the better if principles applied in the Jobs Plus pro- 
-am are reapplied broadly and if public policy is directed to creat- 
ing incentives that promote work and encourage the private sector 
to provide needed training. Thank you. 

Senator DkWink. Thank you very much. How do people know 
about Jobs Plus? 

Mr. Robinson. We have about 35 community organizations in 
the inner city community in Cincinnati, and we have simply gone 
out and talked to them. 

These are drug rehabilitation programs, in some cases incarcer- 
ation or postincarceration programs, community-based agencies. 
We go out and talk to them and explain to them what our goals 
and objectives are. 

Senator DkWine. What is your involvement with churches in the 
communities? 

Mr. Robinson. Churches, we will treat churches similar to an 
agency and go to them and say: Do you have individuals in this 
church who need employment? We would ask you to support them 
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and their lifestyle needs; all right? Maybe they need to continue 
with a GED program or drug rehab or an AA type of program. Hold 
them accountable to that. ■ 

Send them to Jobs Plus, and we will put them through this train- 
ing I spoke of; and we will set objectives and goals for them, not 
only that include the ones you are holding them accountable for, 
but what we want to hold them accountable for seeking and hold- 
ing employment; and we will hold a relationship with them for 90 
days as they move in the workplace so we are in constant commu- 
nication with the churches or agency. 

Senator DeWine. In regard to churches, what has been your suc- 
cess or lack of success in getting churches involved? 

Mr. Robinson. The larger churches who have permanent staff- 
in inner cities many churches have pastors who are part-time. It 
is much more difficult for them to be involved with us. 

But, with three of the Catholic churches, with staffing, full-time 
staffing and probably a half dozen Protestant churches we have, we 
are probably placing about one third of our candidates through 
churches. We are receiving one third of our candidates through 

Senator DeWine. One third of your intake comes from references 
from churches? , , , , 

Mr. Robinson. Right. The most active churches are those where 
they have really developed a commitment to employment and to 
dealing with the whole person, net just the spiritual, but the other 

needs. , 

Senator DeWine. Could you expand a little bit about what Jobs 
Plus does in regard to follow up? You mentioned that, but can you 
give me more detail? Once someone gets a job, what is your role 

then? , , , V V 

Mr. Robinson. We require each candidate to go through the 
readiness training, and then they come in the next day or two and 
do a job action plan. 

That job action plan spells out where they are going to seek em- 
ployment. We give them one or two places. We have relationships 
with a lot of employers, and we will send them to the appropriate 
places. . 

At that point, we will sign this action plan, and they sign it, and 
we will send a copy to the church or agency that referred them. It 
will include, as we mentioned, those things they agreed to do with 
that church or agency. 

Then, after they begin to seek employment or once thejy are em- 
ployed, they will join a Job Plus club that meets on Monday nights 
at 5:30. It is a support group or club they run. They elect a presi- 
dent; but we provide some teaching at the beginning of that meet- 
ing related to character traits that are important in the workplace 
like truthfulness, orderliness, that type of thing. 

We do that for 20 minutes or so, and then we will have a discus- 
sion about what is happening with them in the workplace: The 
joys, sorrows, and we will talk about that as a group. That provides 
us with an ongoing way to understand how they are doing. 

We may call the employer and find out from them how they are 
doing. We want to help them overcome the challenges that they are 
facing and counsel them, if you will, in doing that. 
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Senator DeWine. Let me turn to the entire panel and just see 
if, as we conclude with this panel, if any of the witnesses want to 
comment on anything that has been said so far this morning that 
they haven't had a chance to comment on? Anybody want to react 
to anybody else? 

Mr. Hanigan. Thank you, Senator. The one thing that I have 
heard from Mr. Robinson and even Mr. Berry is a statement con- 
cerning training as far as it relates to skills and identifying skills. 

Under a previous administration, there was a report issued 
called Secretary's Commission On Achieving Necessary Skills. It 
started with Elizabeth Dole and endejd with Lynn Martin, and 
identified certain foundations and competencies. 

A lot of these go to the heart of what Mr. Robinson was saying. 
Those certain items, self-esteem, integrity, being able to show up 
for work, I think all too often, when administrations change, they 
close the door on a lot of work that was done by the previous ad- 
ministration and a lot of good thought is left behind. 

In saying that, I would advise or request that the committee take 
another look at those with regards to the foundation upon which 
skill based training might be developed, and from that leading into 
perhaps skills themselves. 

I earlier alluded to a skill-based program under information, 
labor market information. If, on the intake side, you have appli- 
cants being profiled and interviewed and those specific skills are 
clearly being identified, move away from the archaic dictionary 
title. 

Employers achieving or wanting to find skilled applicants, plac- 
ing their job orders using similar common language and definitions, 
and in putting into that same labor market information system, 
possibly run by the employment system, their job openings using 
similar skills, what you have developed Matrix and as that infor- 
mation is being developed, tbe qualities of the referral is improved, 
but more important from the training side, what you will find are 
specific skills that all employers are asking for, specifically skills 
that perhaps are isolated out; and that precious resource should 
not be wasted and are best served by the employers themselves. 

That information is actually or should be perhaps the driving 
force behind a lot of training programs. 

Senator DeWine. Anyone else? 

Mr. Robinson. I was really encouraged by what HoUaender Man- 
ufacturing has done and the commitment they have made to the 
basic skill training for their employees. I don't know how to get the 
word out, the motivation there. 

Clearly, they have management staff that encourages this. We 
see so many individuals coming to us; and if they could integrate 
eduation-type skill enhancement in the workplace, and see how it 
directly relates to their work, their motivation soars. And I think, 
Ron, you referred to the comradery that develops among the 
workforce and loyalty because employers have such high turnover 
at the entry level that, if we breaded this system through tem- 
porary employment services where day-to-day — ^you know, tne kind 
of thing you are doing works in the other direction and I think that 
is marvelous. 
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They are in Cincinnati and not Fostoria, and I am delighted be- 
cause I will be over there pretty soon. 

Senator DeWine. Mr. Robinson, let me ask you: You spent a long 
career at Proctor and Gamble. 

Mr. Robinson. Yes. i. ^ t u 

Senator DeWine. Then you moved into this, what I would de- 
scribe as, a lean, mean, operation where there is less than a 
$100,000 Wdget and very small, really. Focused over the Rhine 
area, your office is right there. What one thing surprised you the 
most after having done that now for a few months? 

Mr. Robinson. Well, one thing that impressed me in the contrast 
between being very local based is, first of all, every dollar counts. 
We have to stretch our dollars as effectively as possible or we 
can't— we need to think about that in terms of providing a product 
to the marketplace. .„ j iv * 

Our product is a willing worker, if you will, with an attitude that 
comes in and says: I will show up on time. If we can satisfy em- 
ployers with that, there is an economic benefit there. 1 think we 
can even get a privately funded, nonprofit organization if we think 
in market terms of about what we are doing and we are directed 
more toward providing an output of economic value. v *i. * 

We need to educate ourselves more on this and to formalize that 
a bit more and also with employers, because employers look at our 
kind of agency a little skeptically. Here they come again. 

So, I think the linkages need to be in terms of market driven; 
and much of what we talked about here is that, and to get oyer the 
skepticism. I think we can do that. I think we can do that. That 
is just one thought in that regard. . . ^ . 

Senator DeWine, Again, one of the most pretentious issues to be 
resolved in current Federal legislation is the funding formula. Cur- 
rent programs are allocated on factors such as State population, 
poverty, unemployment rates. • j *• 

You mentioned an additional factor, I think, for consideration. 
You talked about industry sectors. What do you mean by that, and 

do you have a specific recommendation about how we can get data 

on this? , . , , „ ^ .1. . 1. 

Mr. Hanigan. My reference deals with a lot of states that have 
a growing industry base, and you notice their employment rates 
dropping precipitously. You have other states receiving large 
grants or a large funding stream for training, yet their employment 

base is very low. /. ^ ■ • 

It raises serious question concerning what type of training is. in 
fact, going on in those states; and out of those individuals, are they 
gaining gainful employment at the end of the training? 

At times, we are a very mobile society. I realize a lot of unem- 
ployed people do not like to move location. However, just recently 
we had to reach into Massachusetts to find a service manager sim- 
ply because we could not find one in or around the Cleveland area. 

So, the whole idea of reaching out and moving people, I think, 
is very important. In those states that are, in fact, the enrine, driv- 
ing the economy should not be encumbered because thejr don t have 
the revenue stream to support the industry that is growing. 

As far as the specific recommendation, no, I do not, other than 
there are, there is information through the Department of Labor, 
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Bureau of Labor and Statistics in regards to new jobs and current 
positions, current employment. Perhaps that is a place to start and 
take a look at where those jobs are. 

Senator DeWine. You talked a lot about making information 
available, and that is obviously very, very important. Do you have 
any idea what percentage of employers in Ohio currently publish 
their job openings with the employment service? 
T ^l- Hanigan. No, I do not. I do know that the administration. 
I believe, from OBES will be here to testify. 

Senator DeWine. What is your guess? 
r Hanigan. Probably around 30 percent. That is just my gut 
feeling. The reason it is low is it has been managed over the years 
with different types of Federal training programs— not Federal 
training programs, but Federal programs where they are looked 
upon as another source of work, for workers of all classifications, 
but, basically, only lower-skilled workers, and that is not nec- 
essarily the case. 

I think employers, as they get into the system, discover that 
there are more positions made available or workers made available 
through the system than at the lower-skilled level; and as more 
employers get involved in that with more systems, more openings 
go into it and more applicants apply to it. More applicants apply, 
. more employers list. So we need to rejuvenate that particular area. 

Senator DeWine. Let me ask you one final question. Do you 
think that employers would support using wage records that are 
currently available through the employment system to track the 
long-term placement and performance of participation in the job 
training program? Getting good data is very, very difficult. 

Ml. Hanigan. I think you would have problems with confiden- 
tiality; and certain employers would, perhaps, be concerned about 
their wage information being public. But, as long as confidentiality 
IS retained, I would not, as an employer, have any problem having 
. that information used in that fashion. 

Senator DeWine. Any other comments from any of our members 
of the panel? Mr. Berry? 

Mr. Berry. I bad a commenVquestion that I can really follow up 
with Mr. Hanigan in Cleveland. It seemed to me we said something 
that may have sounded different to those in attendance here. I 
think It may be more of a technical issue. 

I think Mr. Hanigan said that the issue of helping jobseekers 
should be separate from the training for the existing workforce; 
and I think that was from a funding stream perspective and ought 
not to be mixed with the unemployment compensation stream, 
ought not to be tapped for that purpose. 

Mr. Hanigan. Thank you. What I look toward is an idealistic 
agency, a duly-funded stream, a dual system that is interconnected. 
It IS very important for employers to have a list of unemployed 
workers. 

I would love to say industry only hires people, but we have down 
cycles. When we are forced into a down cycle, workers are laid off 
and CO into unemployment, that is, a permanent layoff. 

It behooves us to have those job-ready applicants— I am talking 
specifically about job-ready, immediately severed and put in an- 
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other job. It helps economy, helps government, and the employer as 

well as the worker. . „™ 

If they are on unemployment long, the unemployment ratings go 
up I alluded to the profile system and the labor market syst«m 
that is the conduit between the job-ready side and the training 
side. I am concerned that when you receive moneys for training as 
a business, they are driven by the fact that the only way you get 
more money is to place those trained. 

So the only way you merge both functions under one umbrella 
and have one entity at this time overseeing both the driving engine 
is no longer placing job-ready, but placing trainees. 

Senator DEWlfffi:. Well, we want to thank all of you: Mr. 
Hanigan, Mr. Bush, Mr. Berry, and Mr. Robinson, I know your tes- 
timony was very helpful and good and we appreciate your time 

very much. „, .n ^ i c 

I would ask the second panel to come up. We will take a 5- 

minute break. Thank you. [Recess.] „ , , , . 

The next panel will deal with the role of the hard-to-serve popu- 
lations. Let me start on my right. Gabriella Hernandez, JTPA stu- 
dent of the year for Ohio. i a . r> a j^i,,** 

The next person, going from my right to left, is Doug Aydelott, 

Dayton Job Corps. 
Sandra Green, Partnership Ohio. , , r ■ n ,. v,„of; 

Miss Lisa Corbett, Centers For Independent Living, Cincinnati, 

Ohio. ... 
Ninia Downs, Ohio Restaurant Association. 
Let's start with Gabriella Hernandez. Good morning. 

STATEMENT OF GABRIELLA HERNANDEZ, '^tP^iJ^^^J^^^J^J 
TOE YEAR FOR OHIO; DOUG AYDELOTT, CENTER DIRECTOR, 
DAYTON JOB CORPS; SANDRA GREEN, PARTNERSHff OHIO; 
LISA CORBETT, CENTERS FOR INDEPENDENT LIVING, CIN- 
CINNATI, OHIO AND NINIA DOWNS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
OF GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS, OHIO RESTAURANT ASSOCLV- 
TION, AND PROGRAM DIRECTOR, LADDERS FOR SUCCESS 
Ms. Hernandez. Good morning. Very nice to meet you. 

I married at the age of 14 , , , , , ., i " 

Senator DeWine. Maybe you could hold the mike closer. 
Ms. Hernandez. I married at the age of 14, moved from lexas, 
and relocated to Darke County, Ohio, with my husband and his 
family, my husband's family having come to Ohio 3 years before 1 
came. We all worked in a seasonal migrant farm harvesting toma- 

I enrolled in high school in September and started my freshman 
year. The next year my brother had left my parents home at the 
age of 12 and came to Texas to live with me. 

In August of 1988, Angie, my daughter, was bom, and I was not 
allowed to go back to school until October. 

That year I was named to the honor roll for the first time in my 
life. My brother, Joseph, was also doing well, receiving awards for 

his good work. , . i^v v 

As a senior, I decide I wanted to further my education, although 
my family said I was a female and did not need to educate myself 
any further. Despite family advice, I asked my guidance counselor 
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how I could get financial assistance to attend college. I was re- 
ferred to JTPA. 

Prior to my graduating, my sister, Matilda, left home at age 16 
and also came to live with me. 

JTPA staff told me of the financial assistance they could offer me 
to attend college through the Title IIC youth program, as well as 
the Summer Youth Employment and Training Program. 

The opportunities afforded through JTPA kept my family and 
myself from returning to the tomato fields. When we joined this 
program, the rest of my family did continue to go into the fields, 
my husband's family and their orothers and sisters. 

Family members, Joe and Matilda, received training through the 
Summer Program and I received assessment and assistance to en- 
roll in college. JTPA also arranged for transportation. 

All three of us could perceive success in our future with the as- 
sistance of JTPA and our own determination to succeed. 

With the first paycheck Joe and Matilda received and the money 
I had saved from a program that paid me to stay in high school, 
we bought a $500 car. 

Our next goal was to get a driver's license so we could drive our 
car. By the end of Summer, Joe and myself had gotten our driver's 
licenses. 

In the Summer of 1990, we had moved out of the camp. Metro- 
politan housing had called, and we all had a bedroom— even my 
two-year-old daughter. I had now accomplished my goal of being 
the first in my family to graduate from high school. 

In the fall of 1990, Joe and Matilda went back to high school; 
and I started college. The JTPA was not only helping with tuition 
assistance, but also transportation and child care. We were receiv- 
ing other assistance such as food stamps, general assistance, medi- 
cal card, and HEAP, just to get by. 

My brother, Joe, had graduated in 1991; and JTPA encouraged 
him to further his education and started preparing him to enter 
college. 

Meanwhile, we all three joined the summer Youth Employment 
Training Program. We completely went off public assistance that 
summer, still surviving, and looking forward to the day we could 
all be off public assistance permanently. 

In September of 1991, Joe and I attended college together; and 
Matilda returned to high school. The next summer came and Joe 
and I enrolled in the summer Youth Program with enthusiasm. 

Matilda moved to Michigan and was soon to be a teenage moth- 
er. I attended college part time while working full-time during the 
summer program. 

On July 26th, my brother, Joe, was killed near our home in a 
traffic car accident. He fell asleep at the wheel on his way fi-om 
work; 

Determined to complete my education, I returned to school in the 
fall, only to find the memories of my brother unbearable. 

After much encouragement from my JTPA case manager, I con- 
tinued only to fail the quarter. I was then suspended from school 
for one quarter. While suspended, I obtained a seasonal clerical job 
at H & R Block. 
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After more encouragement from JTPA staff, I agreed to return to 
college. The classes I needed to complete were filled, so I took a 
Word Perfect class at the JTPA office and worked part time. 

Due to complications with my second pregnancy, I was advised 
to stay in bed for the following 3 months. Still determined to com- 
plete my office administration degree, I returned to school full time 
in the fall of 1993, after the birth of my second daughter. 

In March of 1994, I also began working through a temporary 
service at American Matsushita in Troy, Ohio, still attending class- 
es full-time. . , , J 4. 

On May 7, 1994, I successfully completed my degree program at 
Edison State, graduated; and I was offered a full-time permanent 
position as quality assurance clerk at Panasonic. , , 

I would like to add that I was the first of my family to graduate 

^'^w'ith'olu the assistance of JTPA, I would never have fulfilled my 
life's dream. Any time a problem occurred, they were available to 
assist me. Without their ongoing encouragement through so many 
of the tribulations in my life, ! easily could have given "P and 
stopped attending school and proceeded back into my old life. 

I owe my success to JTPA. They offered everything an individual 
needs to accomplish a goal, whether it be job training or completing 
your education. JTPA came to me when I needed them and offered 
me essential services to succeed. • j t i 

I received a Pell Grant, but the checks were never issued until 
you had two or 3 weeks left to complete the quarter. , ^ , ^ 

The individual one-on-one assistance from the staff is what i at- 
tribute most to my success. JTPA staff gave me encouragement and 
a positive look toward my future from day one. They assisted me 
if I had trouble with my homework; they offered me use of the com- 
puter lab; they helped with my daughter's child care; and imme- 
diately offered transportation when my car broke down. 

I received training from the summer program in education from 
the lie youth program; and when I just needed advice, they were 

there, too. . , . ^ • 

I am truly proud to be off the welfare system and be a tax-paying 
citizen. Thanks to all who made my dreams come true and by giv- 
ing me the skills necessary to succeed. 

My sister, Matilda, moved back to Texas with her two children. 
With the assistance of JTPA IIC youth funding, she completed RN 
training this spring and is waiting to take the State Boards. 

I have two sisters-in-law, and they also went through the youth 
program, and they also are employed now. Both of them joined the 
program for one summer, but that was enough for them to put 
something down on their resume when they went to look for a job. 
One of them is an assistant manager at a K-Mart store; and her 
other sister, she also works there, too, and she has been promoted 
higher up to the customer service clerk. , , 

I also have another brother-in-law, and he went through the pro- 
gram 2 years; and he also— through that training, he applied for 
a job at a company there in Darke County and is doing well. He 
has been there for 2 years, and he now— just from working on a 
line, he is higher up also and has been promoted. 
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So, I know of people and myself who have used the program; and 
every smce the begirining, when I started, when I was a senior, I 
said I want to go, but I don't have money. I don't have a car If 
I can get help, I'll go. When I heard from JTPA, I said, I will do 
it. If you help me, I will do it, so I did. 

Senator DeWine. Great, congratulations. 

Ms. Hernandez. Thank you. 

Senator DeWine. Where did you go to college? 

Ms. Hernandez. Edison State Community College. 

Senator DeWine. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aydeix)TT. Senator DeWine, it is certainly a pleasure to be 
here todav and have an opportunity to share a little bit about Job 
Corps, which is a federally funded program for disadvantaged 
youth between the ages of 16 and 24. 

In answer to the first question: What is currently being done to 
serve the needs of adverse youth? 

Of course, there are such programs as we heard of: JTPA, alter- 
native prograirs, and Job Corps. These are only a few programs 
that provide training. 

Job Corps is a program that provides, as I see it, the most com- 
prehensive service for job training of that age group, 16 to 24. The 
mission of this federally funded program is for disadvantaged youth 
to receive job skills training, education, and social skills needed to 
join the workforce and become productive citizens. 

Job Corps was established in 1964 and was administered by the 
Department of Labor. During that time, it has served more than 
1.6 million at-risk youths; and today serves approximately 63.000 
annually. 

The average Job Corps student is 18 years old, reads at a sev- 
enth grade level, and never has held a full-time job. Many come 
from disruptive home lives. Forty-three percent of the students' 
families receive public assistance, and 79 percent of high-school-aee 
youths drop out of high school. 

Given those factors, an astonishing 70 percent of the students in 
the Job Corps program leave the program to get jobs, join the mili- 
taiy, or go on to further their education. Those kind of results cer- 
tainly have a positive impact on our society. 

Of course, there has been discussion of whether Job Corps, would 
remain a distinct national program or turn over the program to the 
states through Block Grants. I feel strongly that Job Corps should 
be maintained as a Federal program, and I will share a few views 
that are commonly held in the Job Corps communities. 

Job Corps is a comprehensive program and provides residential— 
and that is a key which I will bring out further— residential train- 
ing for programs for at-risk youth. 

In 1993, 70 percent of participants were placed in jobs for ad- 
vanced education. 

It is cost effective. Far $61 a day. Job Corps provides basic edu- 
cation, job training, social skills training, 24-hour safe learning en- 
vironment, meals, medical care, counseling, leadership training 
and job placement services. 

In terms of administration, in its current State, Job Corps has, 
on a Federal level, about 179 individuals either operating through 
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the Department of Labor's national office or the regional offices of 
which there are ten, and they provide oversight for this program. 

Of course, in my view, it would certainly seem that if it were 
moved into a State bureaucracy, it would significantly increase the 
overall cost if it were maintained as a separate program within 
each' state; and there could be, of course, some lapdng in services 
due to the difficult nature of operating residential training pro- 
grams. . „ T 1 • 

I think one of the strong factors that goes for Job Corps is we 
have established community and business linkages. Each of the 
111 Job Corps campuses are required by the Department of Labor 
regulations to develop community linkages, to hav3 local support 
groups, and local participation by business and communities. 

This enables the centers to obtain valid feedback on training pro- 
grams so the center can make appropriate changes to meet the ap- 
propriate job market needs. ,.,1 

There is also a national network of placement services which al- 
lows Job Corps graduates access to job markets across the country. 
You could receive training in one section of the country, and actu- 
ally end up placed and relocated in another section. 

Job Corps has an extremely strong accountability system. The 
system maintains data on students enrolled- and they have to, of 
course, give accounts to the taxpayers and Congress each year as 
to the results of those things. 

Documentation includes GED attainment. Each center has its 
standards to meet. Average wage of all graduates, reading and 
math gains, job training match, and job placement. The perform- 
ance results of the centers has a direct impact on whether con- 

tl*&cts &1*6 1*6n6w6cl* 

In Job Corps, the majority of the centers are operated by major- 
ity contractors; so if a contractor is not doing the job, then those 
things, those operations, would be pulled from that contractor and 
awarded to another. 

Some possible disadvantages to a State run program could be 
things such as shifting priority. State budget restraints, and those 

kinds of issues. , « ^ j 

An advantage within the system is Job Corps serves students 
from any locality. Shifting Job Corps to states could lead to high 
levels of service in states which have several Job Corps centers- 
Ohio has three— to low levels of service in others, to no service in 
such states as Wyoming, which has no Job Corps center. 

Not all Job Corps centers offer all trades; and, consequently, con- 
siderable funds would have to be expended initially to equip cen- 
ters to provide a variety of training in each State. 

How can we improve these services? I think we, of course, have 
to expand the opportunities for more youths out there in disadvan- 
taged areas to take advantage of the comprehensive service. 

I have 17 years of experience in Job Corps, and I certainly know 
that one of the— as we say in the business, the heart and soul is 
the comprehensive residential components. The residential aspect 
provides the students with a safe haven away from their destruc- 
tive home environments, and offers them a chance to succeed with 
little distraction. 
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Students learn more about themselves and their abilities from 
4:00 p.m. to 8:00 a.m. on a personal level than you can imagine. 

In our center, we teach 52 social skills in the evenings; and Uiose 
skills help the individuals learn how to take instructions, every- 
thing from personal hygiene on. It is a very important aspect of the 
Job Corps system. 

Also, they have to maintain their rooms. They have to keep their 
rooms clean, make their beds in a certain way, get up, clean the 
dorms, clean the floors, shine the floors. Those things go on 
through the entire center, but there is an extra emphasis put on 
the residential area; and, basically, what happens through that is 
there is a strong sense of self-esteem and teamwork developed in 
those dorms; and I think that really helps the individuals to help 
establish some of the appropriate social skills necessary to make 
that transition into the world of work. 

Job Corps has always made changes to meet the training needs 
of youth. In Region V a couple of years ago, actually, from my cen- 
ter, we implemented what we call no tolerance, which is a ground- 
work twist of the new Zero Tolerance. The region implemented that 
regionwide about a year and a half ago. 

Basically, it is a policy that outlaws any violence, gangs, drugs, 
sexual harassment, and those kinds of issues. 

Given that Region V serves a high percentage of inner city youth, 
I know that for Region V it has been very helpful. 

In my center, particularly by taking this strong behavioral ap- 
proach and not tolerating things that are many times tolerated in 
other systems, we have been able to create a very safe and secure 
learning environment. 

Today in Job Corps, students must sign a pledge attesting to 
their personal commitment to remain drug-free. They are tested 
upon entry, and those who are tested positive have 30 days to get 
clean. If they don't have a clean drug test within that time, they 
are terminated. 

Anyone with a history of violence or criminal behavior is ineli- 
gible to participate in tne program, and any student who commits 
an illegal act is terminated from Job Corps immediately. 

This, of course, has created a major change in the direction of 
student recruitment. As society and the economy change, we, in the 
Job Corps, have to change also. 

The workplace is more demanding than ever, so our challenge is 
to prepare students even better than before for employment. To do 
that, we are providing a safer environment in which students can 
establish careers. 

We will not tolerate any violation of our strict rules against vio- 
lence and drug use. 

Students now must demonstrate their commitment right away. 
They are involved in a 30-day probationary period in which they 
are evaluated as to whether to remain in the program. 

Job Corps will provide those resources only to those students se- 
rious about taking advantage of the training available. 

In the coming months. Job Corps expects to see its biggest 
change— a shift from younger to older students. Today, more than 
40 percent of students nationwide are 16 or 17 years old. Recruit- 
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ment will soon focus on students 18-24 who have performed better 
because of greater maturity and a firmer commitment. 

Job Corps recruitment efforts are always changing in anticipa- 
tion of this or are. already chanpng in anticipation of this migor 
.realignment. , j * 

Through all of this, the mission of Job Corps has not changed. 
It is stin a program for disadvantaged youth to receive the job 
skills training, education, and social skills needed to join the 
workforce. But now, more than ever, these youth must be serious. 

Misperception in the past caused some to label Job Corps as a 
last chance program for youthful offenders. Today, Job Corps' cul- 
ture should dispel any remaining myths. A Zero Tolerance . policy 
and stringent arug screening ensures a serious Job Corps popu- 
lation. 

Staff are spending their time with the students working on ca- 
reer development and not having to spend as mach time taking 
care of the behavior issues. Those are weeded out relatively quick- 
ly. , . J 

Job Corps will be spending its resources on goal-onented, non- 
violent, drug-free students. 

These changes ensure a high-quality experience for our students.. 
Everyone on center will now have just one focus: To produce well- 
trained, marketable, job prospects. 

The third question is: What is the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this area? 

It is critically important to stress that the Federal Government 
should have a role in addressing the needs of at-risk youth through 
Job Corps. 

Most of the students enrolled in Job Corps did not succeed m the 
education and training programs offered by State and local govern- 
ment. Seventy-nine percent are high school dropouts. Job Corps, of 
course, is a program for at-risk youth and is effective in getting 
students into jobs or on to higher education. 

Certainly, I think we can streamline some systems; and inter-re- 
late some of our systems and I think we were talking about that 
in the previous panel. 

The Federal Government could save taxpayers money by 
strengthening the relationship between various iob training pro- 
grams, such as JTPA and other organizations which serve youth. 
If agencies were linked via computer, certainly training needs could 
be better served and duplication of services reduced. We know that 
the computer will be a valuable asset to that system. 

Another program I think we need to look at is the School To 
Work Act, which took effect this year and really needs to be evalu- 
ated since the Act lays the groundwork for a system of programs 
that combine work-based learning and connecting activities. 

Job Corps, of course, is the unparalleled leader in this School-To- 
Work training, and has been since 1964. We use a 6 week work ex- 
perience, which puts the finishing touches on our students. 

Vocational training is valuable in terms of the kind of feedback 
we get from those emi)loyer8. Are we training the students the 
right way? Are we training them on the right equipment? And 
those kinds of things. So, we get good feedback on those kinds of 
programs. 
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We use applied academics to our training. Some of our academic 
courses train students to be a carpenter, some of the academic 
courses actually use the same vocabulaiy you use as a carpenter. 

By the year 2000, 65 percent of all jobs will require skilled work- 
ers. Where will they come from? Under our present system, such 
workers emerge from technical schools, apprenticeships, on-the-job 
training, and Job Corps. 

Clearly, Job Corps has shown by giving private business a 
central role, School-To-Work can be expanded successfully. Job 
Corps constantly seeks industrial advice and input in order to offer 
relevant and up-to-date training. 

Job Corps offers an example of success for other School-To-Work 
programs to study. The concept behind the School-To-Work Oppor- 
tunities Act is to integrate various School-To-Work programs into 
a successful system while preserving their unique ability to serve 
particular populations. 

I really think we have to look very carefiilly at the private sector 
and the community's involvement m job training programs. They 
need to be involved in the operation and in determining what is 
needed out there in terms of training, what is needed locally, re- 
gionally, nationally, to meet the economic needs. 

Job Corps centers are certainly dependent on Community Rela- 
tions Councils and Vocational Advisory Boards, which constantly 
review and assist in upgrading the training programs and ensure 
we are providing the kinds of training that is going to get our stu- 
dents jobs. 

Senator DeWine. I appreciate your testimony very much. I might 
indicate to the audience that I have had the opportunity to visit 
the Job Corps in Dayton, as well as the one in Cincinnati and the 
one in Cleveland. You have been at the Dayton Job Corps how 
long? 

Mr. Aydelott. Two years and about 2 months. 

Senator DeWine. You may not want to comment on this, but I 
will make a statement and then ask you to comment on another 
aspect. 

You, by all indications, have significantly improved that site and 
that operation and what's going on there. I would ask you what you 
did when you came in there. What were some of the things that 
you did that you found, in your professional opinion, were nec- 
essary and you had been doing for many, many .years? What made 
a difference? 

Mr. Aydelott. I can tell you it is probably three bottom line is- 
sues that made a difference. I came in in March of 1993. We had 
to make some staff changes. We are a private company; so when 
we came in, we allowed the individuals under the previous contrac- 
tor to apply for jobs, but we eliminated about 45 percent of those 
individuals. The competency had been demonstrated through past 
history, and they didn't meet our standards as a corporation. 

The students were running the school. The school was not being 
run by an administration, so we immediately set about what we 
call the Zero Tolerance/No Tolerance concept: Not allowing gang 
graffiti, behavior, dress, signs; making sure that if you fought, you 
go. If you are caught in possession of alcohol on or off the facilities, 
or drugs, you are out of the program. 
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We took a very strong stand. Shoplifting in the community, 
which is bad for the Job Corps center and bad for the community, 
those students caught shoplifting were eliminated. 

So, we took a strong discipline stand. Then we set in some very 
strong incentives for the student body, changing that whole culture 
from one that was negative and violent, to one that valued the 
safety of not having to worry about possessions being stolen or 
being intimidated by Joe or John and have to fight today. So, that 
was a very painful and hard process for all involved, just because 
the amount of resistance that you get in those situations. 

Then we began working on the facilities, getting the facilities up- 
graded, making it a better, more attractive, better equipped voca- 
tional place. We obtained $200,000 of vocational equipment the 
first year so we could provide updated training. 

The incentive system. I think I can't run a system on discipline. 
You have to give the carrot, too; and we started working for having 
the best dorms with the best vocational completion, reading and 
math. We awarded the dorm or student with the cleanest dorm, 
dorm of the month. 

Senator DeWine. Wasn't part of the change that you moved some 
of your own people in there? 

Mr. Aydelott. Yes. I brought in less than five out of 113 who 
had Job Corps experience in the past with management training 
courses so they knew what needed to be done and that laid our 
groundwork, but we still hired mainly from the Ohio, Dayton/ 
Cleveland area; and we now have about 50 percent of our entire 
population student body from Ohio, which is great to see. 

Senator DeWine. I want to follow up with some additional ques- 
tions, but I think we should move on at this point. 

Miss Green, what do you have to say? 

Ms. Green. It is good to see you again. Senator, and it is good 
to be here with Gabriella. 

Senator DeWine and related staff, I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to testify here today on matters that have been and continue 
to be of great concern and interest for me, both as a private citizen 
and in my capacity as chairperson of the Partnership Ohio, Inc. 

Partnership Ohio is a State association representing the Service 
Delivery Areas (SDAs) — — 

Senator DeWine. Let me interrupt, if I could, for a moment. I 
will have to step out for a moment. If you could just continue and 
I will be back in a couple of minutes. 

Ms. Green. That is fine. Partnership Ohio is a State association 
representing the Service Delivery Areas, the SDAs, and the Private 
Industry Councils, the PICs; and the Boards of local elected offi- 
cials, the LEOs, that administer the most success Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) systems and programs. 

In addition, I am the chairperson of PIC 17. This SDA includes 
Fayette, Pickaway, Fairfield, Ross, and Clinton Counties in south- 
central Ohio. I have served in this capacity for 4 years. 

"The membership of Partnership Ohio includes the PIC Chairs. 
LEOs, and Administrators that work to prepare the unemployed 
and underemployed for economic self-sufficiently. 
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The 30 SDAs in the State promote excellence in workforce devel- 
opment efforts in local communities and encourage successful prac- 
tices in the conduct' of local welfare to work initiatives. 

Our collective experience represents over 15 years of local pro- 
gram management where we nave learned to understand the dy- 
namics of what is effective and what is not effective at the local 
level. 

We understand and support efforts to refine and improve the 
many and varied programs now part of the employment and train- 
ing system. 

The senate committee is to be commended for its work over the 
past several years to consolidate the training programs. Based on 
a shrinking Federal budget and the need to provide services, it is 
imperative now, more than ever, that the emerging legislation in- 
clude focused services and requires effective and efficient manage- 
ment. 

However, Partnership Ohio is concerned about Block Grants that 
exclude local workforce boards, program accountability, and ' for- 
mula funding. 

Our particular area of review today is the at-risk youth we serve. 
The examples I will present are representative of local programs 
that address our topics and the concerns of this panel. 

I have provided a summary of a program in Canton called The 
Park Farms Project, which is in the folder. This highly success pro- 
gram is a result of the local PIC and local elected officials initiating 
and coordinating Canton Urban League and The Ohio Department 
of Development, local education resources and funded by JTPA. 

This consolidated effort is designed to transition w^fare youth, 
most of which are single parents, into good paying jobs with paid 
benefits. 

Based upon the Private Industry Council's calculated return on 
investment, this program returns over $5 to the community for 
every dollar of JTPA funds invested. 

Apart from its financial effectiveness, the real benefits are in the 
eyes of those youths who now have real opportunities to be produc- 
tive citizens. 

What makes this program work is a collective ownership of the 
program and the predetermined commitment of those involved to 
improve their community. 

Commitment does not stand alone in the success of those pro- 
grams. A successful program requires financial stability, regulatory 
flexibility, and management accountability. 

Senator Kassebaum's current legislative proposal, though ad- 
dressing the consolidation effort very well, does not address essen- 
tial local governance policy. Channeling the funds through gov- 
ernors is not our concern. In Ohio, we appreciate Governor 
Voinovich's support of employment and training progran>s and ap- 
plaud his efforts to streamline the system and make it pustcrrier 
friendly. 

However, as the private sector is well aware, changes in manage- 
rial leadership oflen results in difficult transition periods; changes 
in State leadership could result in erratic policies and fluctuatmg 
funding streams. 
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A completely different program called the Academic Olympics 
For Kids, or AOK, was developed after my local Private Industry 
Council reviewed the needs in our five-county SDA of at-nsk youth 
and their need for assistance in successfully completing the nmth- 
grade proficiency test. ... . ., . 

This program was a double elimination competition, similar to 
Jeopardy, where students were quizzed on their knowledge of citi- 
zenship, mathematics, and history. 1 . or»A 1-7 
Other projects that were occurring simultaneously in t)UA 1/ 
were fiursing assistants, clerical, career exploration and a teen 
learning commitment through caring which was a joint effort with 
MRDD and the community action agency where high-nsk pupils 
served as daily peer tutors for the handicapped. , , , 
When educational programs like these are coupled with real 
work experience, as summer youth training programs are required 
to do, at-risk youth are offered a safetv net to save them from aca- 
demic backsliding and ultimately ending up further behind their 
peers or ending up on high school dropout lists. Programs like this 
require long-term commitment, planning, and financial stability. 

My final example is the at-risk youth project in SDA 13, serving 
Ottawa, Erie, Huron, and Seneca Counties, identified a large 
unmet demand for new employees with basic metal-working skills. 

The PIC responded to this need by initiating with the Vanguard 
JVS, a six-month machine trades program designed to meet the 
first level of the national metal-working skills standards. 

After the third month of training, most of the 15 JTPA eligible 
students have been hired by manufacturers on a part-time basis 
and will combine work and training for the remaining 3 months. 

The PIC has been told that employers are eager to increase their 
hours to full-time as soon as possible. 

In addition, the PIC will provide 90 summer youth program par- 
ticipants with the opportunity to attend a 128 hour introduction to 
machines trades training. The goal is to interest youth in further 
vocational training as preparation for high-demand metal-working 

^'^These programs and hundreds like them are being operated 
across the State and the Nation. 

Research indicates that relevant training combines academic 
learning with occupational skills, turning workplaces into learning 
environments and providing a context to classroom learning. 

In order to accomplish this integration, these efforts require the 
deep involvement and support of a local business community. 

Partnership Ohio believes that the emerging consolidation and 
Block Grant legislation must, at a minimum, incorporate provisions 
of existing law that supports systems that are effective. 

Points outlining those provisions and unanimously supported by 
the County Commissioners Association of Ohio are as follows: 

There must be effective fiscal and programmatic accountability 
at the local level, must be delivered at the local level by grant re- 
cipients and administrative entities that are governed by a real 
partnership of elected officials and local private sector representa- 
tives. 
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Two. There must be substantial and meaningful program devel- 
opment role for business and industry at the local level to ensure 
that individuals are trained and placed in private sector jobs. 

Three. Consolidation legislation must include language that man- 
dates a substate funding formula and should include formula ele- 
ments that guarantee adequate funding to meet specific needs of 
localities. 

Four. There must be a requirement that Governors establish 
workforce boards and that those boards enter into partnerships 
with local elected officials. 

Five. The full range of training and employment services within 
a community must oe accessible to our citizens. A local delivery 
system, governed by workforce boards, must be used to provide as- 
sessment, counseling, case management, supportive services job 
training referral, and placement services. 

Six. To ensure all areas of the State are addressed and that serv- 
ices are delivered at the local level, local elected officials must be 
authorized to request designation as a locally based delivery area 
that Governors must approve so long as basic deniographic and or- 
ganizational considerations are met. 

Seven. The broad use of training vouchers should only be adopt- 
ed as part of a managed system of career guidance that ensures 
that clients have adequate information to make decisions regarding 
training and protects against fraud and abuse. Vouchers could be 
considered as a tool, among other options, in the local training ar- 
senal. 

Fifteen years of PIC experience demonstrates that an effective 
training system must invo /e the private sector — the ultimate cus- 
tomers of.the system. Private sector involvement is essential to en- 
sure that the training is relevant to employment opportunities in 
the local labor market. 

The experiences of the state's PICs, or workforce boards, offer an 
ideal network to develop this local capacity. PICs represent a cadre 
of over 1800 community representatives, including over 500 com- 
mitted business leaders, and a partnersnip among business, orga- 
nized labor, local elected officials, government, education, and com- 
munity groups. 

The boards must have real authority and input to sustain the 
very important employer involvemient. They must be allowed to 
continue to set goals, develop performance measures, approve budg- 
ets, and enforce decisions through oversight and evaluation. 

Again, I thank the committee and Senator DeWine for the oppor- 
tunity to speak before you today; and I would be glad to entertain 
any questions you may have. 

Mr. Sattler. Just so we can get it on the record, can you explain 
a little more about the Park Farms Program and how it runs, just 
for the audience, what they are doing in Canton? 

Ms. Green. Let me get back to my section here where we dis- 
cussed it 

As I understand the entities in Canton, the local activities of PIC 
were approached by Park Farms because they said, we are having 
difficulty in finding the people they needed. 

They also were very interested in the community, very involved; 
and they wanted to be able to include the youth, tne areas of the 
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population that they knew needed the most help, and they had a 
definite interest in that. 

With the outstretched arm of local community agencies, such as 
the PIC and local government structure and local elected officials, 
it fit veiy well. 

I imderstand they are going through a second class and there is 
talk of a third. So, it is something that looks like it will be pro- 
gressing for the next few months and certainly provides a model. 

As I understand, the Governor has been there a couple of times 
and was very pleased with what he saw. 

Mr. Sattler. My understanding with JTPA is people spend half 
a day with JTPA officials and half a day working.-Do you have any 
further information on that? 

Ms. Green. That is a very exemplary structure for a program 
that JTPA would put together: Combining workplace, learning and 
all that brings to the concept of holding a job, being there, peing 
a good employee and continuing the learning-^in-school learning of 
the needs. So this is a very typical structure that JTPA puts^ to- 
gether all over the State or country. 

Mr. Sattler. Do you have the information regarding how many 
students were in first place and how many now finishing? Do you 
know the percentage of that? 

Ms. Green. I don't have that in hand, but it is in the packet. 

Ms. Corbett. Good morning. Thank you. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to address you. Senator DeWine, and the members of your 

panel. , , , , . 

I am bringing a different perspective to the table this morning, 
one that includes both personal and professional experience as an 
individual, first of all, with a disability; and second of all, as a per- 
son who has been employed in the related field of rehabilitation to 
include working for the State vocational rehabilitation agency; and 
formerly, I was associated with the Federal government in charge 
of rebuilding a large, what eventually became an award winning 
EEO program that targeted the inclusion of qualified individuals 
with disabilities. And then, more recently, in my experience as the 
Executive Director for the Centers For Independent Living. 

Senator, as you may be aware, the Centers For Independent Liv- 
ing are, in fact, the practical embodiment and national outgrowth 
and practice of the independent living movement and its philoso- 
phy. 

This movement began at the end of the 60's and continued in the 
1970's, and is still goins forward as part of the civil rights move- 
ment to espouse inclusion of individuals with all different types of 
disabilities, regardless of what EEOC calls the nonmeritorious fac- 
tors of age, disability type, or significance or severity of disability. 

Centers For Independent Living, of course, have totally embraced 
this and are founded on the principle of cross-disability as part of 
our terms of existence. 

We are a majority governed, managed, and started with individ- 
uals with a variety of significant disabilities and work with other 
individuals with disabilities in our respective communities to pro- 
vide, not only our independent living services, but also to, in gen- 
eral, support individuals with disabilities in tneir efforts to go for- 
ward ana access the services so desperately needed. 
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We are also there to break down the barriers that are constantly 
creating obstacles to the full inclusion process for persons with dis- 
abilities. 

Nowhere more is this seen than in the realm of employment. I 
am here today speaking to you as a member of America's largest 
minority and America's largest minority that has the highest un- 
employment rate, that of 75 percent. 

Despite the passage of the Americans With Disabilities Act of 
1990 ensuring the demise of discrimination against individuals 
with disabilities in the application for or continuation in employ- 
ment, our unemployment rate has risen. 

While we agree nationally there are many factors that are associ- 
ated with it, we do see this as a very significant set of figures and 
one we feel that the committee needs to be addressing as you go 
forward and examine a consolidation process for workforce develop- 
ment. 

Our number one premise is— if you hear nothing else— is the full 
inclusion of persons with disabilities. Anything else represents a 
segregatory practice and results in separation akin to apartheid. 

You wouldn't separate us if we were sitting here before you as 
individuals with African-American heritage, or Hispanic, or even in 
my status based on my gender as a woman. Please do not do this 
to myself or my colleagues and my peers on the basis of our respec- 
tive disabilities. 

. We welcome the opportunity to work with you in developing a 
difficult, but what we believe and are committed to being an effec- 
tive transitional process to go forward with the full inclusion of 
persons with disabilities in a revised workforce development plan 
and subsequent act. 

The National Council On Independent Living, which is our na- 
tional organization, has put together a paper which is before you 
today. The position paper has several sets of recommendations 
which I will not read into the record at this point, but just ref- 
erence. 

The key factors that we need to continue to stress are the needs 
for full access for all individuals with all disabilities, cross-disabil- 
ities, which means that we eliminate and otherwise do away with 
disability specific or disability-type kinds of programming. 

In other words, programs that are set up exclusively for persons 
who use wheelchairs and have a certain type of disability, such as 
cerebral palsy or persons who are deaf, and only use sign language. 
There isn't any reason why such individuals cannot, in private 
matters, continue as friends, etc, etc, and colleagues; but in an ac- 
tual setting, such segregation cannot continue. 

We also are espousing for the fact that we want to see consum- 
ers—which is the word we prefer to the word client— able to access 
the greatest level of choice. 

When a consumer approaches a college guidance counselor, for 
example, discussions are held relative to the identification of che 
pursuit of the education and training needed to declare a major 
and go forward to become occupationauy prepared. 

For so many individuals with disabilities, that same process does 
not happen. That process becomes obscured by contact with indi- 
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viduals who continue to see the disability and not the person be- 
hind that disability. ^ ^ • 

While there are many individuals who are very competent m the 
current State vocational jAabilitation system, a great many of 
those individuals are not only professional with regard to edu- 
cational levels, they are also caring individuals. 

Nonetheless, the system itself has become a source of oppression. 
Interview eight out often consumers in any State in this country 
and you will hear comments which are negative with regards to 
that individual's or those individuals' experiences with their respec- 
tive State vocational rehabilitation process. . 

My remarks exceed, obviously, the State of Ohio. As a Cin- 
cihnatian, I am in a unique position to also be associated from time 
to time with members from the cabinet who work for development 
in Kentucky and have had an opportunity to work both sides of the 
Ohio River and to work with their vocational rehabilitation systems 

as well. . J. .J , , . 

Again, I repeat and reiterate, caring individuals, but a system 
which oppresses; and we need to see this stopped. 

Consistent with our national organization's position, we espouse 
the need for full inclusion. We would be happy to provide the mem- 
bers of the committee with our very best technical assistance in 
how to make that happen, as long as we could receive from the 
members of the committee majority support and commitment to 
implement full inclusion. 

We do not want to maintain a separate VR system. There may 
be a place for VR individuals, personnel, etc; but to maintain seg- 
regation in this day and age, 1995, as we are looking at the very 
beginning of the next century, and the development ot a workforce 
that is qualified and skilled, we cannot continue to segregate. 

I think it is important that you are also aware of some of the 
specific experiences that do occur that the Center For Independent 
Living often is in a position of mopping up. 

Oftentimes, a consumer will approach rehab and a consumer has 
identified training, a goal, or occupational objective. The experience 
is that they are told that that goal would not be, quote-unquote, 
appropriate. The word appropriate is used against us. 

My able-bodied peers do not have that label used against them, 
unless they are individuals who are part of the at-risk group. I 
think that this kind of stuff has to stop; it is patronizing. 

When an individual person wishes to pursue academic skills up- 
grading, despite the billions of dollars expended in the past few 
years for special education, so many individuals with disabilities 
are still not academically proficient to the point of being able to be 
successful at a collegiate level; and we all know, I think — and some 
of the testimony that we heard earlier this morning stressed— the 
critical nature of skills development, which includes the foundation 
of academic preparation. 

Hold us, as people with disabilities, to the same standards of ac- 
countability as you would for nondisabled people. We are not spe- 
cial. Do not oppress us with the use of the word "special". We have 
disability-specific needs. I need a wheelchair; someone else needs 
a piece of assistive technology, such as a talking computer or com- 
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munication device; someone else uses a TVD; someone else uses a 
guide or service dog. Those are simply aids. 

Put us in charge of our own lives. That is what independent liv- 
ing is all about. We, like anyone else, want to participate fully in 
the workplace, the community, marry, have children, go on and live 
our lives. Please help us to advance. 

I think the time has come to not just reform the system, but to 
examine the need for a complete, radical change. 

Thank you very much. I appreciate your time this morning. 

Senator DeWine. Thank you very much. Could you tell us briefly 
what the Center for Independent Living organization does? 

Ms. CoRBETT. I would be very happy to. The Center for Inde- 
pendent Living organization was founded in 1977 by individuals 
with very significant disabilities. 

The center became operational in 1980, when it received funding 
from the U.S-. Department of Education and Rehabilitation Services 
Administration. 

The center serves individuals with a variety of significant disabil- 
ities, and most recently— we just completed our 1994 report. We 
served during that program year a total of 182 individuals. Our 
specific services — and this is something that all the federally fund- 
ed and in-compliance Centers for Independent Living must do — is 
we provide information and referral services that is customized and 
targeted to the needs of both nondisabled community members, as 
well as community members with disabilities. We provide a service 
of individualized and group support services. 

More recently, for example, hosting a group for mothers with dis- 
abilities to examine what their particular parenting needs might be 
and how to integrate this group into other parenting groups. 

We also provide individual living skills training on an individual- 
ized and small group basis, which can include things as basic as 
learning how to Dudget,.or things as sophisticated as how to really 
develop a plan to obtain home ownership. 

Too many people with disabilities are stuck on a variety and 
myriad of federally funding sources for their sustenance; and we 
are hoping to rid some of tnat, which brings me, naturally, to our 
full course service of individualized system advocacy. We are work- 
ing with consumers to try to more effectively work with those sys- 
tems that so greatly oppress people. 

It is ironic, because the systems were set up originally to be a 
source of help; but as v/e all know, times change and sometimes the 
best intentions do not always work out. So, that is why we once 
again compliment the committee in its radical approach for exam- 
ining all or these issues. 

Senator DeWine. Thank you very much. 

Ms. CoRBETT. Thank you. 

Senator DeWine. Ninia Downs. 

Ms. Downs. Good morning. I thank you. Senator, for the oppor- 
tunity to take part in this hearing. 

I am Ninia Downs, Executive Director of government programs 
for the Ohio Restaurant Association and Programs Director for 
Ladders To Success. 

I suppose a trade association having such a position in some way 
vindicates the size and influence of government on business affairs. 
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I am also here as Director of the Ladders To Success ^owaj^^ 
Ladders is a project with Industry Program It was created by the 
ffiwiitation Act in 1968. Its purposeTs to develop cooperative ar- 
rangements between rehabilitation organizations, s^d pnvate em- 
ployers to build competitive employment programs for persons with 

PWI. Ladders To Success provides job training and place- 
ment assistance to businesses and to people with severe disabilities 
throughout the State of Ohio. rki, /» w«o 

Ladders To Success is a cooperative effort between the Oh»o Res- 
taurant Association and the Ohio RehaMitation Services Commis- 
sion, which provides vocational rehabilitation services and is 

^"Ou? pro-am is funded by RSC and a small grant from the y,S 
Department of Education's Rehabilitation Services AdmmistraUon 
and contributions from the Ohio Restaurant Association and other 
members of our business advisory council. 

Ldders helps employees find suitable job applicants to meet 
theS current and future needs. People with d,sabjlit|es have a 
wealth of talents to offer, and they definitely want to work. 

Businesses, especially those with high turnovw rates such as the 
hospitality industry, desperately need people who are dependable, 
caoable and willing to work. The match is really obviously, 
ladders stS wo?k as liaisons with Rehabilitation Services Com- 
mission counselors to match an employer's requirements with the 
skills and qualifications of job seekers. . 

The Ladders PWI Program differs from other job ^acement pro- 
grams. Business is recognized as a full partner. 6ur Business advi- 
ioiy Council is key to every aspect of the P.^oFa^H^t^^^f *f J™*"' 
ing labor market trends to designing training which meets em- 

^^Suf "^member advisory council includes people with a variety 
of expertise, from the Executive Director of,??^ Ohio Restoura^^^^ 
Association, to the Executive Director of the Ohio HoteVMotel Asso- 
ciation, to the Executive Director of the Grocers Association. 

Other council members also include staff fVom RSC, and a State 
supervisor for the Ohio Department of Education, and representa- 
tives from three trade unions. Most important, people with disabil- 
ities are also represented on our Business Advisory Council. 

We have adopted a marketing approach to job placement, threat 
care is taken to ensure that the employer's needs are met. Employ- 
ers are the customer, and job placementf will not occur if their 

"^sfncruldelS^iaegan in 1985, more than 800 people have been 
placed into competitive entry-level and skilled jobs. 

One of the program's strongest supporters is also one of Uhio s 
most successful restaurant chains. Over the past 4 vears, top m^ 
agement at Bob Evans has worked with RSC and Ladders staff to 
design, implement, and maintain a qua ity program which fills 
entrv-level jobs and helps people with disabilities to go to work. 

From a small training efrort in one Bob Evans unit in Columbus 
this successful program has grown to one that today can recruit, 
hire, train, and support qualified workers for any unit throughout 
Ohio. 
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Sixty-two people have filled entiy-level jobs in 28 Bob Evans res- 
taurants in positions ranging from busser to dishtank operator to 
gnll cook, server, and hostess. 

These workers have a variety of disabilities, including mental re- 
tardation, traumatic brain injury, deafness, cerebral palsy, blind- 
ness, Md epilepsy. Their similarity is a desire to work. Of these 
bZ individuals, 28 maintained their employment for more than 1 
year, and 24 of them are still working today. 

We also place people in other businesses and in other industries. 
During 1994, for example, people with disabilities were placed in 
jobs as administrative assistants, receptionists, draftsmen, data 
entiy clerks, housekeepers, tax examiners, travel consultants, and 
a vanety of other occupations. Houriy wages, ranged from $4.25 for 
a packer/line worker to $12 for a teacher. These are good jobs 
which offer many opportunities. 

Over the past 4 years, we have met stringent Federal standards 
and mdicators of success in order to receive continued funding. We 
know the number of persons served disabled, the number who have 
been unemployed at least 6 months, the increase in earnings of 
people placed into jobs, and the cost per job placement. 

Ladders has tracked the number of people placed and served who 
had received Social Security Disability Income or Supplemental Se- 
curity Income in the month prior to placement. It is especially im- 
portant to note that 47 of 92 placed in jobs bv the program last 
year had been receiving Social Security Disability Income or Sup- 
plemental Security Income in the month prior to placement 

These persons are usually considered among the most difficult 
cases since the law requires that persons prove they cannot work 
before they can be declared eligible for benefits. 

Persons receiving SSI or SSDI are often veiy reluctant to go to 
work for fear that they will lose medical or other benefits. 

But, the program that we work with has demonstrated that with 
adequate support, both from business and from rehabilitation, that 
these people can and do go to work. 

I wfll now respond directly and veiy briefly to the three ques- 
tions 1 was given concerning the private sector and job training 
^^Is It important for the private sector to be involved in job train- 

^ou bet. Businesses have the jobs. They have the jobs of today, 
and they also know what the jobs of tomorrow will be. 

All businesses benefit from being involved. 

They all need qualified workers to fill their jobs; and the cost of 
recruitment, training, and retention of qualified workers is very 
high. 

What can be done to promote private sector involvement? 

Make business a full partner. Do not just let them sit on some 

r,!Il3jJ/ °t1-J "^^^^ ?'*?P program. Get them actively 
involved. Treat them as a valued customer. 
Listen to their needs and meet them. 

Make them key in eveiy aspect, in the design and in the delivery 
of job training. ^ 

Continue the State VR programs as a partner with business. The 
partnership between Ladders and RSC is and has been vital to our 
program's success. 
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RSC's professional counselors screen and refer smtable can- 
didates to Ladders for on-site job training and for job placement 
also offers some support services tEat vei^ nccessaiy to 
keep people in jobs. These services include rehabilitation tech- 
noloeyanc^ job-site modifications to enable a person to do a job, and 
jib SacS services to assure that an individual learns assigned 

^"a field visit to a McDonald's unit in Toledo not too long ago pre- 
senUd soSl rSl surprises for me. I discovered that eveiy smgle 
worker in that particular unit on that a*^™<>«" 
uates of the Ladders program. They are people who would not have 
S?eJiously been considered for employment there-especially. the 
erill cook. The grill cook was deaf. , „ , , . . , , . 

Not too longlgo somebody who was deaf would be considered in- 
appropriate ffr1.uch a job. riow the heck can they hear when some- 
body asks for a quarter pounder or three big macs/ 

This person did hear this afternoon. He heard a little differently. 
He heard with the aid of adaptive equipment A buzzer device 
around Ws waist alerted him to what was needed m this particular 

'^"l have found knowledge provided by rehabilitation counselors is 
vital to the success of our program because of the unique neeas ana 
concerns of people with disabilities. , • • j. 

The role oY the Federal government is to see that administrations 
get funding and expertise is made available to ensure individuals 
with disabilities have access and appropriate opportunities to re- 
ceive job training services and to secure meaningful employment. 

Reduce that daggone red tape that keeps us tied to our offices 
. and keeps us from our real work. 

To provide guidelines that establish minimum performance 

standards. , , . 

Hold states accountable for outoomes. e,„.A^ «,«trrom 

Continue Projects with Industry as a federally funded program. 

^S^'app'SteS :;jortunity to be here today. I will be happy to 

'TnltXMS!' Thank you very much for the testimonv from 
all of you. Miss Downs, how many people did you say go through 
this program everj^ year? What is the average? 

Ms Downs. We average about a hundred. 

Senator DeWine. About a hundred. What prevents that program 
from being expanded further? It seems to be a program that does 

Ms. Downs. Funding. It is a very small program that is really 
somewhat of a demonstration program. 

Senator DeWine. What is the fonding-I mean, what is the cost/ 

Ms. Downs. The cost is $300,000 a year. We haven't been using 
all of that money. We have been using about $200,000. 

Senator DeWine. And that comes from three sources, I under- 

'^s.' Downs. Yes. It comes primarily from the Rebabilitatipn 
Services Commission; and involved in that half of those fiinds come 
from the U.S. Department of Education's Rehabilitation Services 
Administration from that project within the industry-grant. 
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Senator DEWmE. Miss Corbett, let me turn back to you, if I 
could. You talked about a radical change in our approach, as a soci- 
ety, really. I m a little unclear, though, exactly what you will do. 
You talk a little bit about that, you talk about what is wrong with 
the current system of segregation, the way the current system 
works. What will you replace that with? 

Ms. Corbett. I appreciate the question. First of all, I would like 
to respond to you. Senator, both as an executive director of my own 
center rather than creating the impression that I am speaking for 
the network of more than 300 centers across the country. 

My particular belief is to incorporate and integrate the VR proc- 
ess or system, as we currently know it, you could take the services 
tor persons for visual and blindness, as well as the general rehab 
industries in each of the 50 states, and include them into your pro- 
posed One-Stop Job Centers. 

W\ai I think is cr'.tical, though, is that a separate stream of 
funding needs to be reserved that would be ideally equal to the cur- 
rent $2 bilhon that I think is the current tab for a vocational 
rehab. 

Those funds need to be used as a source of something that we. 
in independent living, refer to as disability support. Those funds 
could be utilized to purchase an augmentive communication device 
or some other form of assistive technology that would be needed by 
that individual so they could more equitably participate. 

Personal assistant services is very key. Personal assistant serv- 
ices basically allows the consumer to hire those personal aides that 
an individual, with whatever their particular— usually disability- 
related issues may be. . " 

For some people using wheelchairs, it can be assistance in get- 
ting up in the morning and getting ready. If they cannot do that 
tor themselves, they need to have somebody do that for them so 
thejr can participate. 

For other individuals— and I am sure there will be a shudder in 
this room when I mention it^but many persons who are, for exam- 
ple, blind or have visual disabilities or persons who are deaf or 
hard of hearing, the use of readers and interpreters are often re- 
ferred to, generically, as personal assistants, but we think it is im- 
portant that access to those services must be assured and must be 
easily available. 

Hoops and obstacles, once again, need to be removed. Persons 
with disabilities are dealing with a lot of system issues that are 
similar to, but have problems different from what the able-bodied 
community is dealing with. 

Accessible transportation. Eliminating the current ADA bashing 
that has been occurring, particularly with respect to the current 
transit authority all around our State. 

Assuring there is accessible transportation. It is a thousand 
times cheaper when it is done on a large bus than through a para- 
transit system. The cost difference in Cincinnati is less than $2 
versus $16 a nde. Assuring those kinds of supports are there. That 
will require a series of legislative changes. 

I also believe that it may be appropriate to include in the staffing 
ot your One-Stop Job Training and Education Centers individuals 
who do have experience with disabilities, professional-level experi- 
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ence, and ideally employees themselves may be persons with dis- 

^''i^ think the Centers for Independent Living could function as a 
source of external technical assistance and as resources, working 
via advocacv to assist people in a problem-solving process. 

oSe thing I think essential is t5 require academic skil s develop- 
ment up^^lding and specific job skills training. Something that IS 
marketable as you would want for your family members, as I 

^Sktor DeWine. Let me make sure I understand. You have been 
critical of the current BVR system. Are you saying, basically, we 
shiuTd blow it up and start all over again? That is the impression 
I eet I want to make sure I am not misunderstanding. 

Ss. CORBETT. I think at this time rather than suggest an explo- 
sion or implosion, my suggestion would be 

DR and move it into the One-Stop service. No logger all<w t to 
exist as a separate entitv because of the continued sponsorship of 
the segregation. I noticed this morning-- — 

SenStor DeWine. You think it is a cultural problem? 

Ms. CORBETT. A very large cultural problem; and several of the 
individuals this morning made wonderful comments and talked ex- 
tensWely , but everythini was stated in terms of the able-bodied cit- 

" K you noted, in a lot of the Job Corps training discussed this 
morning, we need to get every able-bodied citizen T)ack to work or 

to work for the first time. »^„o-f ofiAn 

That means I and my peers are exempt from that expectation. 

See we are separate, we are relegates. 
Senator DeWine. If I understand what you are saying, you have 

also been critical of the current BVR system as too bureaucratic, 

costly, and inefficient. 

S CORBETT YgS 

Senator DeWine. That is different than saying it is a cultural 
oroeram or different from saying it is a mind set program. 

Ms. CORBETT. Well, actually, I believe most of my comments 
were addressing the attitudinal barriers. , j 

Senator DeWine. That is what I wanted to understend. 

Ms. CORBETT. Let me clarify that. We think there is a possible 
transition that can utilize the best of the VR system as it goes for- 
ward and transform it into an integrated system of workforce de- 

"teSr^DEWmE^Tfank you. Let me get back to you, if I could. 
You have talked about the cost; and clearly, when you have any 
resident administration program, the cost is goine to be relatively 
high or at least, if you compare it to nonresidential, with the 
amount of money that will be spent next year as detemined by 
Congress, what is the justification for spending 21 or $22,000 per 
year per individual in a residential program, such as Job Corps, 
versus taking that same amount of money and maybe dealing witti 
four or five Individuals instead of one m a cheaper Progfa™. be- 
cause those are the choices we make. We do not have an perfect 
world. We have a world where we have a larger n""»ber of peop^^^ 
who need help, and we can help or help them help themselves. 
How do we deal with that? Justify it for me. 
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Mr. Aydelott. I think you are going to get, certainly, more back 
for your buck. You will get greater change in a residential program. 

In a program operating just during the course of the day, I do 
not think the chan^ie^re as dramatic. It is more difficult to break 
cycles. It IS more diffictiH to develop self-esteem, develop the kinds 
of skills necessary, I think, to be successful in the work world. 

It can be— many times they will go back home to environments 
where here is a stupid kid who never had the ability to learn; and 
It IS a little harder when you go back to that every ni^t, and then 
try and go back every day to try and believe that you are somebody 
and that you can do something with your life and you do have the 
skill and ability to get a GED when previously everybody in the 
family told you would never amount to anything. 

I think a residential program certainly gives you a better per- 
centage of change. It is more expensive; but I think what you get 
for what you spend, you get a better deal. 

Senator DeWine. How would you compare Job Corps with the 
San Jose GET program? 

Mr. Aydelott. 1 am very interested in that program. It sounds 
like something— I just heard about it this morning, but I am very 
interested in that concept. I think the Job Corps is— well, there are 
many things that can be improved, but one thing I think that can 
be improved is the linkages between businesses and Job Corps 
Centers. Even though they are all required to have advisory coun- 
cils, I think we need to become more involved. 

There was definitely a problem, as we heard from the first panel, 
on information systems. I know I experienced it trying to make Job 
Corps vocational changes. Trying to coordinate what is going on in 
all five states is a — I make a dozen phone calls and finally get to 
the man in the basement who is working on it. 

Senator DeWine. You found him? I have been looking for him 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Aydelott. It is not put together in an effective system so 
you can really know what is out there, what -schools are training 
what right now. Are we going to saturate the market by training 
kids in a certain field? There are only 15 schools, and the market 
18 flooded, and I am training them here in Dayton. There needs to 
be pertinent informational systems. 

Senator DeWine. What would you say to the argument or ques- 
tion I raised earlier to another panel: In Dayton you have only 
about half the people there who are students from Ohio? 

Mr. Aydelott. Right. 

Senator DeWine. You have some from as far away as Minnesota. 

Mr. Aydelott. I have some kids from Wisconsin, I think. 

Senator DeWine. What did you do with the argument that says 
that IS really not the best way to assure someone gets a job? I 
mean, statistically, some may stay in the Dayton area, or Ohio 
area, but most go back home, generally, or at least initially. What 
IS the hnkage to the local community? Why are we not better off 
having Job Corps-type operation programs that are better anchored 
in the local community so a hundred percent of the students are 
from the local area and then you build up your long-term relation- 
ships with trade unions or employers or whatever the network is' 
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In my experience in talking to other people around ttie State, 
much bV this is informal and so much is gee, I have Jhis good stu- 
dent and here is what he can do, or she can do, and why not tiy 
Jhem; id, yeah. I will. Do you not lose some of that when you are 
in Dayton M»d tl^is young person is gomgback to P^^'^f. .. ^„ 
Mr Aydelott. Yeah It does have some disjunction m it, no 
doubt aS^^WearTdependent on the placing agencies who live 

'"^natwDEWlNE. And they do not work for you. 

Mr ASiESiT^ey do not work for me. They, of course, operate 
thJSu^^e Department of Labor, but they are not obligated to me, 
exceot to place students, which we are commonly linked by. 

iXve Srtain priorities that I have to meet, so that « our com- 
mon UnkSe Some of the programs, like Home Builders Institute 
wh?ch ?Ses three trades in my center, have better linkages out 

'^frbayton, I have tried to get linked-up with an apartment asso- 
ciation I can assist some of my students who come out with 
oaintine and carpentry trades in getting jobs, as well as being 
Unked fn Ohio with that organization. So, I th nk there are some 
formal thiS that can be put in place to make it much moreeffec- 
tive. It is, sometimes, difficult to make all of those problems- 
Senator DeWine. If you were starting over and designing a Job 
Cor^s-ty^ program, let's assume it is residential, what dse w^d 
y^ou do differently than what you have already said? You talked 

kYmtSTi have talked to you in the past about sometimes 
having more control factors in my own hands, recruitmg my own 
students, and having placement arrangements within my own or- 
ganization, my own center, to help the continuity of servicing. That 
would be something I would probably look at. :„f oV^. ;« 

Senator DeWine. Because currently you do not control intaKe, is 

*^Mr'^°AYDELOTr. Yes. Some centers have outreach training and 
plJ^Iment cSStracts, and I do not have that '^ontra^^f'^li'^^ 
my contract, so I do not have people who go out and do screening 
and outreach efforts to the local communities and schools and then 
do the same thing and place the student in all areas; and that is 

^ We^hkve W centers such as Clearfield that offers advanced 
training; and t^ey may have students from 44 states out of the 50. 
They have a good placement percentaee, but they also have out- 
reich screening a^d placement attached, so they have people 
spending their entire day making those linkages back home 
Senator DeWine. You are actually an employee of the contract- 

'"llr^ Aydelott. That is correct. I am an employee of a private 
management contract corporation. i.. u * ♦i.ot 

Senltor DeWine. What about the relationship between that en- 
tity and the labor department? Are you being required to do things 
thiit you think are either stupid or a waste of time or need 
changed? , , 

Mr. Aydelott. Oh, yeah, yeah. 
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Senator DeWine. Not that the government would ever do any- 
thing stupid. ' 

Mr. Aydelott. No, no;, I would never say that; but there are 
some unnecessaiy hoops to jump, some redundant kinds of things. 
Senator DeWine. Let's talk about that. 

Mr. Aydelott. I must say that we are very strictly held in terms 
,of accountability. Our feet are held to the fire in terms of gangs 
and those kinds of things. 

Senator DeWine. I must say one thing that came out of a pre- 
vious hearing in Washington that I perceived as a problem I do 
not know about you, but you are a4judged in many ways and held 
accountable in many ways; but you are not really held accountable 
in the only way that matters, and that is what that student is 
doing a year from after he or she graduates, or 2 years or 3 years 
or 5 years, and it seems to me that is the only test that really mat- 
ters. 

, If I was the parent of that student, or if I was that student, that 
J ^ U ^ wouldn't care about how many I's you 

dot or Ts you crossed or what you did on a daily basis. I would 
care about results. 

It seems to me you are held accountable based on process. Just 
a comment. You do not have to comment on that. 

Mr. Aydelott. I understand where you are coming from in terms 
u iJu"^; ^ " certainly something that 

Should be looked at. It is a very expensive proposition, as you well 
know, to follow people. As transient as our population is. that can 
be very, very expensive. 

But there are certain routine paperwork things where you are 
evaluated on what seems like double jeopardy. 

Redetermination rate, we used to be scored on that in terms of 
whether a student successfully completed the program and left. 
1 hat was held against us because it was counted in as successes 
and failures. 

So it was oranges to pears and nuts and shells. 

Senator DeWine. Would any of the other panel members like to 
comment on any of the other comments made by anyone here' This 
IS your last shot. 

Ms. Corbett. I would. 

Senator DeWine. OK. 

Ms. Corbett. Briefly, I would love to just share a couple of quick 
Ideas I think are applicable to all the individuals at this panel. 

1 think It would be very encouraging if the members of your com- 
mittee, benator, would examine the creative uses of some of the 
things that already exist. 

For example, the office of personnel management for Federal ci- 
vilian employment has an appointment authority that is utilized 
tor noncompetitive appointments for individuals with disabilities 
and individuals that meet other types of criteria. 

I believe there is a category for at-risk youth. I am no longer in 
personnel, and I am fuzzy on this stuff; but they have a personnel 
manual that would nil up this entire building if ever printed out 

I would still suggest that that be used as a possible appointing 
authonty linked to individuals who have participated through the 
One-Stop Training Center to create placement of a duration of 6 
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months to 1 year so that people-for fiill-time placement so people 
have an opportunity to develop real work experience, even if it is 
an unpaid work experience. . , , _i ^ e 

The unions that we are associated with, the Department of 
Treasury, were, in fact, very supportive of the use of these authon- 

''Yt would be my anticipation that other Federal unions would be 
able to handle this kind of thing, too; that it -wouldn t take a great 
deal of negotiations. I think that would provide in my experience, 
contrary to what many people's perception is in the pneral public 
the in<hMduals who worlc for the Federal government are generally 
hard working, diligent, competent individuals; and I think there is 
a lotTere that could help build skill, the character traits that 
were emphasized by one of the previous panelist, etc. ..... , 

It also builds a heck of a great work reference and for individuals 

with disabilities dealing with benefit issues, etc, etc. 

I also would suggest you pursue looking at a mentoring program, 
pulling in the members of the private sector, as deemed appro- 
priate by the local private industry councils. ^, ^ . . , 

I think that, again, that represents an opportunity that is invalu- 
able. It is something money cannot buy as far as helping people to 
receive the support and access to what it is they need to succeed 
I would also like to recommend that the use of Pell Grants are 
made available; however, that Pell Grants pay "0 longer be uti- 
lized in any facility or any vocational training facility that wou d 
be proprietary in nature. I think those funds should be used only 
by nonprofit educational organizations and not some of these rip- 
ofT schools, to put it bluntly. , , . , , ^ 1 1. ^^a 
I think that is very important. I think, too, often I have met, and 
I think all of my colleagues at this table have met individuals who 
worked very, very hard to complete a training program only to find 
out that they were really not properly trained or adequatelv 
trained or properly credentialed; and I think that is really criminal. 

Hold on a second. , , ■ . „ 

I would also like to recommend that a corporation one-on-one 
study or course work be developed that Would again involve part- 
nership between the private sector and that that was required 
course work for all participants to at least spend at least a quarter 
having on-site association, unpaid work experience, or some other 
type of exposure to a real workplace. , , . ^ v 

One of the things I was able to bring to the rehab system when 
I became employed by them, which is more than 10 or i? vears 
ago, is I, myself, had experience in working for a lot of different 
niembers of the private sector. I worked for a steel mill, in a factory 
to put myself through school. I was a wonder waitress, and it gave 
me exposure as to what the world of work was like. 

My colleagues in the rehab system are entering that worktorce 
directly out of school, so it doesn't provide that person with the 
same level of experience. I think that is vital. Thank you. 

Ms. Hernandez. I would like to say back to when I was on .wel- 
fare, it was hard for me to move up to start a iob because I didn t 
have any training. My only education was high school. 1 tned to 
look for ways; and when JTPA came, I was glad. I was glad be- 
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cause they offered me what I needed, and it offered what I needed 
and whac the people that are on welfare need. 

Many of us do not have a car. JTPA offers transportation. That 
was a lot for us because we didn't have transportation. That was 
the only thing keeping us from going to work. They were offering 
that and that helped us a lot. We started working, we had a little 
bit of money, we could buy a car. 

Then we went on to further steps. I decided I wanted education. 
Since I was very young, the only thing that stopped me was finan- 
cial. Financially, I didn't have any money, and my parents didn't 
have any moneyj;o send me to school, and that is all I needed; and 
thanks to the JTPA program, it helped we and others, helped us 
for two or 3 years, and then we are on our own. 

Whenever we felt like I can't make it, we would go to them. We 
had somebody to go to and say, I cannot do it. I do not know if I 
can keep on going another month; and they would encouraged us 
and they were there to hear us and encourage us. It is just one 
more month; and after that, you are on your own. Just one more 
month and they would encourage us. 

Every time I would go, they were there. If I couldn't go to college 
because it was too far and it was winter and I couldn't go that far, 
I would go to their office and do my homework there and having 
the faculty there close to me was a big help, big help. Thanks. 

Senator DeWine. OK. Anyone else? 

Ms. Green. Senator DeWine, since you were not able to hear 
some of my comments, I would like to pull together some of the 
things that all the members of the panel have been sajring as a 
point of emphasis. 

Significance relevant training, combined with academic learning, 
taking it to the workplace and making that individual someone 
who can be well paid, with benefits, a long-term employee that is 
going to be in the community for an extended. 

One of the concerns that you were mentioning to Doug and ask- 
ing him to defend is why spend a lot of money on a certain program 
for one individual? We looked at that several times in my Pnvate 
Industiy Council, and our concern is how are we the best keepers 
of the treasury and spending it well and have the most people 
served. 

One thing we determined a long time ago was that some individ- 
uals are foing to have more money spent and some less. But, our 
responsibilities and the structure we set up was if we serve you one 
time, we do not want to see you anymore. We want to serve vou 
well and have you be able to be a member of the community, lliat 
is part of the concept I am hearing from the other members and 
the support, the partnering with the current Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. We know that that is certainly involved to some other re- 
semblance of that structure, but our emphasis is we take the parts 
of the system that are defective and build it into a system that will 
be workable for each State and then bring it local and make that 
money spend well with local input in tying the private sector into 
It because they know exactly what they need. 

Senator DeWine. Good. Thank you very much. 1 want to thank 
all the members of the panel for your testimony. It has been very 
helpful. 
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I invite our third panel to come forward, and we will take a 5- 
minute break. Thank you. [Recess.] 
Let's start with Arnold Tompkins. 

STATEMENT OF ARNOLD TOMPKINS, OfflO DEPARTMENT OP 
HUMAN SERVICES, OfflO DEPARTMENT OF 

Services; elaine hairston, orao board of begent* 

JOE ROMRTSON. OfflO DEPARTMENT OF DEVELf3P»ffiNT; 
JOHN GOFP. OfflO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION; A^JD ROB- 
ERT RABE, OfflO REHABILITATION COMMISSION 

Mr. Tompkins. Thank you. It is a pleasure to tolk to you about 
a compelling issue, one that the governor of the State of Ohio has 

spent much time on. ^ . . u- ^- ;«Ko 

The Department of Human Services pnma^, objective in the jobs 
and training area is in providing training and jobs to its recipients. 
We have a good record here in the State of Ohio in the job opportu- 
nities and basic skill training program. • „ 
The State of Ohio is at the top of the states in our participation 
in the JOBS Program. In fact, we have more partiapants in the 
JOBS Program than even California and a few larger states. Even 
with those numbers, we have a long way to go to have our partici- 
pation be in the area we want it. u - <• 

I think the biggest issue we have is a collaboration of programs. 
I have spoken with Debra Bowland next to me. Miss Bowland and 
other members of the cabinet, as well as other educational institu- 
tions, as to how we can put our programs together to become a 
functioning unit to where we can provide skills to all o^-O.^r people. 

The one idea is we participate with the $30 million of JOBS that 
is coordinated with the JTPA program. I think it is a good example 
of how we can function together. . 

In the environment that we are experiencing now, in both the 
welfare as well as the general population, I think it is important 
that we have program collaboration. _^ . „«„„^ 

The issue is the responsibility and the opportunity in the govern- 
ment's eyes and how we can bring those together to provide, not 
only training to our recipients, but those who may become our re- 
cipients over time because of losing jobs, as well as needing train- 
ing for further employment, and what have you. 

We break down into many different initiatives in this program ot 
self-sufficiency, but our whole issue is to take our welfare Program 
and work in e. de/elopment area. Take our people and programs 
and look at not only how we can provide them jobs, but how that 
can be an impetus to the economic development of the btate. 

One of the biggest issues that I think the government brings up 
quite frequently is that by the year 2020, and certainly by the year 
2030, the minority population of this country will be the m^ority 
DODulation in the country. ^ , . , iv 

If we look at a disproportional State of the individuals on the 
welfare system, or nonworking, or what have you, the high unem- 
ployment rate of the inner city, or what have you, it becomes in- 
cumbent that we draw our programs together to become competi- 
tive in the world and in the marketplace. 
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It IS not just an issue of welfare and welfare reform, but the pro- 
gram should be one of productively and achieving success necessary 
in our economic system in use in the United States. 

We try to draw on and we look at several different areas as being 
very important to this whole interest here. We think that the 
poups we should concentrate our time on to some degree are those 
leaving high school, recently unemployed, those with disabilities, 
those dependent on welfare, those about to exit the prison system, 
and the underemployed who want to get ahead. 

If we could look at thos6 six m^or vulnerable areas of transition 
and the needs that they have and provide the unemployment serv- 
ices to those functions, I think we could go a long way in providing 
the needed services. •> r b 

Ohio is embarking on several things that could be very helpful. 
We have the EZ/EC Program, as well as a communities opportunity 
program that are coming into Ohio in the near future which can 
work together with the Department of Public Development and 
somewhat with OBES and somewhat with the Welfare Department 
and Human Services Department in providing them with the key 
components to working with the private sector, working with folks 
coming into the system, as well as people here that want to expand 
their business, as well as ones that want to create businesses with- 
in the inner city, and give them an impetus that they could provide 
them with training recipients of ours, as well as give them some 
break, because some employers seem to think our employees— and 
this may be the case in some instances, they are not trustworthy 
to come to work, or whatever, and they need a little more training 
than the other individuals; and we will help them with that over 
time and make that plausible, so that the small businesses will not 
be hurt. 

To get to the final point I want to make here today, as we go 
through we see that at the Federal level— and I spent some years 
there— they always look at how we want to combine pro-ams 
without really thinking about the next— to match the programs— 
without really thinking about what is it we really want to achieve 
rfire. 

y^o^J^ the final goal? What are the objectives here we want to 
get to.' The objectives here we want to provide are employment and 
K*?'*?'"!!. ®5"cati<)nal programs that lead to that, the School-To- 
Work effort, all the types of things that lead to that and have been 
espoused about over the vears; and I think we are now trying to 
implement m the State of Ohio the use of all programs and all the 
people at this table to get to that point. 

There are a couple of examples in the present bills that we are 
T^nS^n*°°"* '"^y^® *® >"to programs. We have the 

11 *^r<?eram, the action with both the welfare reform bill, as 
well as this one we are talking about. 

I think the obiective is that you cannot deal with welfare reform, 
you cannot deal with health care reform and all these reforms 
without dealing with jobs and training and what have you. It is all 
connected and very viable to each other. 

I have seen some great working relationships recently; and I 
"l")^,^«-"aY^.,?fen some great great things we can do, but we 
need the flexibility to do those things. There are stops and restric- 
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tions on both the sharing of information, as well as the types of 
people we deal with. 

So, with that, I would just like to thank you for this opportunity 
and hope that some of my comments can trigger some of the thin^ 
that come about, as well as to leave you with the final point that 
the Governor always makes: That as we go through the process, be 
conscious of the fact that states are in just as vulnerable of a situa- 
tion as the government is; and as we look at this, when the hard 
times hit, we need some trigger mechanism to help us in these 
Block Grants because if the unemployment rate goes up and what 
have you, happens over time, this could have a disastrous effect on 
the states as well. 

Senator DeWine. Let's turn now to Debra Bowland. 

Ms. Bowland. I thank you very much, and I would like to start 
by saying how much we nave appreciated you and your staff and 
your intensity in learning about our programs in Ohio and the 
needs that we have to reflect better legislation, so we thank you 
very much. 

I am currently serving as the Administrator of Human Services, 
or OBES. OBES serves over 600,000 Ohio workers and more than 
215,000 employers across the State every year. 

I think you should know we do provide income maintenance 
while workers seek their next job, and we provide job training to 
keep worker skills competitive in the marketplace. 

I think most important is that we do provide job matching skills 
so that workers and employers can hook up with each other, and 
we are using the very first computer based matching program any- 
where in the country. So, putting people to- work is very important 
and is, really, the very cornerstone of our programs. 

I would like to talk about some of those things that I think is 
outstanding about Ohio's training system, and some of the unique 
things we are involved in. 

You know OBES coordinates and helps staff the Governor s 
Human Resources Investment Council. That council is co-chaired 
by Lieutenant Governor Hollister, and most of the cabinet folks at 
this table are intimately involved in that council. 

The cooperation, I think, of the partners at this table came about 
because Governor Voinovich has been incredibly visionary about 
what he would like us to do. We are one of nine such councils cer- 
tified by USDOL in the Nation. 

We receive direct instructions from the Governor. His role is to 
create a high-performance workforce in Ohio so that all Ohioans 
can increase and maximize their self esteem and be sure Ohio em- 
ployers have the workforce that they need in this troubled econ-. 
omy. 

I think our initial efforts have been spectacular. Very quickly, we 
are currently in that council working to improve our employment 
and training system; and we are already coordinating, as you folks 
are talking aliout it — we have some projects on literacy and basic 
skills programs to assist in creating a high-performance workplace: 
ISO 9,000, School-To-Work, Customer Service Centers, Ohio Job 
Net, and welfare reform. 

I think that flexible Block Grants from the Federal govemtnent 
will greatly help Ohio improve its workforce development system. 
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Recently, Republican governors outlined a statement of principles 
for a workforce development Block Grant. Among those principles 
was that Block Grants of funds in this area should provide gov- 
ernors with the resources necessary to ensure that members of the 
workforce have the education and skills necessary for their employ- 
ers to compete successfully in the global marketplace, so that the 
workers cannot only obtain basic self-sufficiency, but also be paid 
wages sufficient to maintain the highest quality of life in the world. 
These goals mirror ours in Ohio. 

In Oh io, our road map is matching them with Jobs: "Ohio's Fu- 
ture" which outlines a comprehensive employment and training 
system. Looking at any one piece of our workforce development sys- 
tem in isolation is not sufficient. 

We do not look at that system as an isolated, piecemeal program. 
We evaluate our workforce development system in the Document 
called Windows of Opportunity, and we found there was nearlv $1 
billion allocated to 15 State agencies responsible for 51 workforce 
development programs. 

"Jobs: Ohio's Future" contains Ohio goals to make businesses 
more competitive in the global marketplace, to ensure that all 
Ohioans achieve the skills and abilities they need to succeed in a 
high-performance workplace, and to help all Ohioans and their 
families become self-sufficient. 

I can tell you all day about how we are working toward these 
goals. I can tell you about Ohio's Customer Service Centers, the 
foundation of Ohio's Employment and Training System, i can ex- 
plain how programs in those centers — 11 now are open — include 
partners all over the State who are developing local and State 
planning as we further this initiative in Ohio. 

I would like to emphasize there has been no Federal prescription 
in how they forged those relationships in Ohio. All of our partners 
work together to meet Ohio's needs. 

I would like to tell you how we work toward high-performance 
workplaces and self-sufficiency through Ohio Job Net. 

I would like to tell you about the newest development of Ohio 
Job Net. It is self-serviceJuosks, which provides self-service for 
folks; and we could even put those in remote situations. We cur- 
rently are placing 180 of those kiosks at OBES offices, local JTPA 
offices, and other remote locations. 

We are iust working real hard in Ohio with our $7 million grant 
award to nelp us develop a Olocal system with other partners in 
the State of Ohio. 

But, Senator, as innovative as is work in Ohio, there are barriers 
to successfully achieving the goals of "Jobs: Ohio's Future." 

Categorical programs simply cannot achieve comprehensive serv- 
ice. We must simplify the system to improve administrative effi- 
ciency and eliminate prescriptions of how to provide service. Ohio 
citizens want simple, customer-friendly help accessible in a variety 
of ways when they need it. 

But although such systems must be locally designed, a patch- 
work of different programs operating in different parts of the State 
without consideration of statewide needs will not make for an effec- 
tive system overall. 
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We need legislation that allows states and localities the opportu- 
nities to combine resources and tailor programs to meet our needs. 

How can you help us? Legislation is reauired to consolidate pro- 
grams and eliminate fragmentation. Funding has to be simplified 
in a way that provides flexibility to states. Please do not consoli- 
date programs, cut, and then leave us with a categoric programs 
to administer with less dollars. 

Republican governors have included in their statement of prin- 
ciples a single Block Grant with a single purpose established. 

Governors should oversee those grants as he or she sees appro- 
priate. Governors should ensure strong private sector and labor or- 
ganization participation, and support local and State agencies re- 
sponsible for service delivery within mutually negotiated frame- 
works between the State and local officials. Many other states have 
governors who agree. In fact, one of the republican governor s prin- 
ciples states just that. .... 

So, we bel ieve there should be one grant — a training grant, 
which consolidates all general training programs with an integral 
employment grant financed from "fire walled" FUTA funds that 
employers pay and which consolidates employment programs, em- 
phasizing iob placement, veterans' re-employment, expanded labor 
market information, unemployment insurance administration, and 
economic development. This allows a governor to include employ- 
ment, training, job placement, unemployment insurance, and eco- 
nomic development in a unified State system. . 

Republican governors also recognize these FUTA issues in their 
principles, and they are standing tough on those issues. 

Governors should have the authority to use the discretion in 
identifying the agency or agencies charged to carrying out these ac- 
tivities, but ensure linkage between unemployment insurance and 
re-employment services. I was so delighted to hear Bill Hanigan 

Such a system should also be State based and designed to meet 
local needs, and delivered within a framework negotiated between 
State and local partners as is the case in Ohio and its Customer 
Service Centers and One-Stop systems. 

No consolidation or simplification can be done, as you know, 
without concern for public accountability. I could have talked at 
length about our performance at OBES: How we get unemployment 
checks on time, how our job matching has increased in productiv- 
ity; and how our costs of job placement, a good value at hundreds, 
not thousands of dollars, have continued to decline. 

I could tell you about our JTPA system's achievement, with its 
30 local partners, of standards of nationally recognized perform- 
ance. . 

Republican governors' principles reflect accountability in their 
treatment of Block Grants. Governors, say the principles, should be 
required to provide Congress and the Administration with periodic 
reports describing the extent to which the expenditure of Block 
Grant funds has resulted in, among other things, substantial in- 
creases in the education and skill levels of the existing and fiiture 
labor force, and the employment of workers. 

Senator DeWine, I know you are interested in how you can di- 
rectly impact new aspects of S 143 legislation. Thank you for your 
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interest. I would like to say again that you have been a real cham- 
pion on Ohio's behalf. I am aware and grateful that you, the Chair- 
man, and her Labor Committee staff are engaged in ongoing dis- 
cussions with governors' workforce representatives; but there are a 
few things I would respectfully like to ask you to consider in your 
deliberations about the bill before the committee. 

First, I" would like you to clarify exactly how revenue dollars will 
be used to carry out core services relating to job search, placement 
assistance, and labor market information. 

Second, I encourage you to allow states to move toward providing 
Olocal services without binding arbitrary timetables. 

Third, I would like to ask you to seek broad benchmarks and out- 
come measures for accountability, rather than establishing narrow 
and confining standards. 

I understand and appreciate the difficulty in determining roles of 
" local partnerships and other things, and I would be happy to lend 
assistance based on our experience. 

I can also appreciate that governors are not the only interested 
parties involvtd in this process, any more than I would expect that 
heads of empl oyment security agencies like mine would be the only 
parties. But the Chairman, whose father was a governor, recog- 
nizes the importance of listening to governors as the most conspicu- 
ous employment and training and economic development officials in 
their State. 

Governors are held accountable for the success or failure of the 
workforce policy, and must have the final authority for developing 
and implementing a system that fits a state's needs. 

Thank you again for listening to our suggestions. We are de- 
lighted that you are here. 

Senator DeWink. Thank you very much. Miss Bowland, let me 
just stop at this moment and ask you a couple of questions. 

Let's take a 19-year-old male inner-city kid, 5 years behind in 
math, 5 years behind in reading, reading at a sixth or seventh 

trade level. One parent in the home. That parent has been on 
rugs. This 19-year-old individual has very low self-esteem. 
If the Block Grant goes through, as you two have envisioned it, 
what will Ohio do to help that particular individual? 

One of the concerns that I have, frankly, is that I believe the big- 
gest problem facing this country today is the growing number of 
our young people who match the description I have just utilized. 
There are some people who believe that if Block Grants go the way 
that some people envision them, that the states will simply ignore 
that individual. It will be too expensive to help that individual. 

There are allegations that, basically, what the states will do is 
take the individual who is the easiest individual to train, or re- 
train, or help to find a job, or who is between jobs, and spend 
$1,000 or $1,500 on that individual, but not spend the 5,000 or 
10,000 or 20,000 that it may cost to get that 19-year-old I just de- 
scribed in a situation where he or she can function and be a pro- 
ductive member of society. I would like to get both of you to com- 
ment on that. 

Mr. Tompkins. Basically, the problem is they do not deal with 
that young man right now. We do not provide welfare benefits to 
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a 19-year-old male without any children. They are sort of left out 
there by themselves. 

I firmly believe we could put together a program— Miss Bowland 
and I talked about this. There are several counties looking at doing 
some pilots— and maybe even the State. We were trying to do a few 
things around the State in this area to put our programs together 
in a Olocal situation. , /.v . 

We want to begin assessing people up front so instead of having 
a Human Services Department or area or office that you would go 
into, you go into a career opportunity place, or whatever you want 
to call it; and where we triage — I call it triage—people, where we 
could put people in a different program, even if we could attach 
some of our educational programs to that and try and help the peo- 
ple with all sorts of things. 

Maybe we both give them a welfare check, but we may give him 
some job training, if possible. Some remedial education is probably 
'what he needs to begin with. 

We have some other programs that the department deals with in 
trying to deal with minority males in a situation, those who have 
fathered children, and get them in those types of programs. 

There are many different things we have going on; and if we 
could begin consolidating to assess people and put them in the 
proper place, we may be able to help them. 

I have hard core unemployed people I am dealing with. I do not 
think that is a big issue, particularly looking at some of the rates 
that welfare reforms are asking for. 

Ms. Rowland. I agree that what we should be doing is looking 
at a system where when someone enters that system, whatever is 
available to that person in the State of Ohio needs to be available 
to that person. 

In our Olocal System we intend to have no wrong door people can 
enter. At various places in the system you can access all. of the 
services in that system. 

For example, one of the things that would go on now is some- 
thing called proper filing, and that is when someone walks in the 
door to receive unemployment insurance and that person is re- 
ferred to training or active search for work. 

And there are intensive styles of teaching in that One-Stop sys- 
tem that has integrated services, common intake, and common job 
developments and can easily provide the kind of access to whatever 
system that young person would need. 

So, whether that young person would need training, a job, sup- 
portive services, they can find that without being confused about 
where to find those services. 

We are really excited about the kinds of things going on here. We 
have core services from the State level; and in addition to that, 
each local partnership then provides local services around each of 
those Olocal Systems. 

So, be it veterans' services, or legal services, child care or trans- 
portation needs, each local community designs a system that is im- 
portant for them around that core of systems. 

I think that is why it is so important for us to leave some flexi- 
bility so we can provide services that are designed to meet the 
needs of the states and each local community, just the flexibility 
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we need to provide those services in a common sense way of doing 
business. 

Senator DeWine. Do you envision either contracting out or di- 
rectly running any kind of residential program? 

Ms. BOWLAND. I think that is one that can be considered. I think 
that there is one that is functioning at a Federal level. 

Senator DeWine. You say is a function being carried out? 

Ms. BoWLAND. I think what you are asking about is Job Corps. 

Senator DeWine. Not necessarily Job Corps as we know it. I 
guess I didn't hear either one of you say or indicate the intensity 
of the resources to be applied to that particular individual that I 
have described. Maybe that is just not something that you think 
the State should do. I guess that is what you are saying, but— am 
I misunderstanding what you are saying? 

One of the things the committee is looking at is Job Corps, so 
I do not think we should assume the Federal government will do 
that. 

It may turn out the job survives and moves on and changes 
somewhat; but even Ohio, with three Job Corps sites, we are only 
dealing with, my euess is, a very .small minority of the population 
that fits into the description that I have just given. And even with 
three sites, we have more sites than many states do. 
. ^^y^i *® deal— what does society do with this hard core— with 
indmduals who, for any number of reasons, are way, way, way be- 
hind? They are not just a little bit behind, they are a long way be- 
hind. And they are a long way behind for many, many reasons. 

We can all supply our own reasons for that, but the fact is that 
IS the situation. What does society do for these individuals, because 
this Congress is looking at, not only, as you know, not only job 
training, but job enhancement; and we are looking at complete wel- 
fare reform. 

This Congress is tackling more issues than any Congress has 
ever tackled in my memory, so it seems to me this is one of the 
big problems we have. So, we would welcome your comments or 
your advice, because you are the ones that will have to get the iob 
done. ^ 

Mr. Tompkins. The individual described, in our system. They can 
get food stamps. Along with food stamp, we have a Federal pro- 
gram that deals with employment training. What we want to do is 
try to take all our subsistence stuff and tie it into work. 

In other words, unless you work, you do not get. That is one 
thing. But a lot of these folks need responsive services. Just to do 
that IS not enough. 

I think what Miss Bowland talked about is trying to get all the 
services together. We want to work with United Way and the other 
types of community activists and work together and provide a con- 
tinuum type of thing that that individual needs. 

I think you are right, we need to hit that segment of the popu- 
lation; and if we do not, that is who we are going to depend on in 
a lot of ways in the future. We need to work with that population. 

I think It also means starting earlier. We work with the kids be- 
fore they get to be 19 years old and try and provide programs and 
things through this whole mechanism we are talking about. We are 
talking about taking these kids and doing things like making sure 
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they stay in school by making some requirements on them to be in 
school. Particularly teen parents, and all of those types of things. 

The more you give us flexibility, the more we can take all ot the 
mismatched things and put it in there. As long as we are local 
partners, then the intensity is there. The intensity of the commu- 
nity will be a lot more than the intensity outside the community, 
and that, to me, tends to be outside the problem sector. It was not 
a part of the system or a place to be. t j ^ i 

Maybe in some instances the State, some states— I do not know 
if Ohio will— will look at some type of residential program. 

We have as you know, several that are closing down now; but 
maybe we can change the emphasis on our foster care system and 
other things that takes these kids. ^ , , u 

Probably a 19-year-old might already have been through foster 
care part of his or her life during that time period. How do we get 
them either into a proper home, or maybe we need to look at some 
other type of facility. I think those are the deasions the btate has 
to make is what is the best way to do it and what is the most cost 
effective way. 

Ms. BowiAND. I also think the only way to deal with young peo- 
ple with problems is to do it on a personal level. I would just like 
to do a personal experience. I sat in last year on the Ohio awards 
for participation in the JTPA, and one of the things that happened 
is we sat down with participants early before the awards and we 
talked with those folks; and we said, well, what is it that helped 
you in JTPA and each of these folks had incredible problems, in- 
credible problems to work out; and every one them said it was the 
folks who talked me through it and said how can we help you get 
in this morning? i _ i 

So, I am not sure the only answer is a residential program, l 
think each State should be allowed to have the flexibility in the 
system to meet their own needs. . 

Senator DeWine. Let me very quickly turn to one more issue be- 
cause this issue has been raised with me by a number of people 
who have come in to see me; and that is the concern on the block 
Grant, about how the states would deal with disabled Americans, 
and whether or not they would get lost in the Block Grant. Maybe 
you two could comment very quickly, if you could, on that. 

Ms. BowiAND. I do not think any portion of our workforce is 
going to be lost in our system. At the Governor's Human Resource 
Development Council, every single constituent involved m that sys- 
tem will be involved in designing this system. , . ^, . . 

I think what I hear, perhaps, is distrust of people in the state; 
and I think people designing systems for their own constituents 
need to ensure that we have the kind of qualified employers that 
we need, employees that we need, to ensure that we have the kind 
of training we need and that will really meet the needs of our citi- 

I do not know of anyone who can better design the system. I do 
not think anyone wants to segregate out people based on any kind 
of characteristics. I do not think those fears ought to be involved 
in the designing of that system. I think everyone should be assured 
of that within their own State system. 
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Oh, by the way, there are all sorts of laws and stuff we have to 
comply with to ensure that doesn't happen. 

Senator DeWine. Let me turn, if I could, to the chancellor of the 
Ohio Board of Regents, Miss Hairston. 

Ms. HAffiSTON. Thank you very much. I am very happy to be 
here and see you again. Let me begin with a personal perspective. 
I am a native Ohioan, bom in the small town of New Lexington, 
in Perry County in southeastern Ohio, on the edge of Appalachia. 

I grew up there during the 1950*8 during a time when coal was 
king and strip mining was the mtgor employer and driver of the 
local economy. It was no surprise then, when my high school class 
graduated from high school in 1962, that many of its members 
went to work in the coal mines. What was more unusual those days 
was that I went to college. 

My classmates earned good wages for their work and were able 
to rear families in the dignity that comes from being good provid- 
ers. Their worlds crashed when strip mining stopped; and ulti- 
mately, Peabody Coal Company ceased operation in that part of the 
State. 

My friends had no skills beyond those directly related to mining. 
Faced with personal economic crisis, many of them turned to area 
community and technical colleges, as well as branches of Ohio's 
universities to help them retrain and ready themselves for new 
kinds of work. 

They enrolled in Muskingum Area Technical College, Hocking 
Technical College, and in the branches of Ohio University, rec- 
ognizing that low-skilled, high-wage jobs of Ohio's mid-century 
were gone and that they needed more training to compete. 

Their story has been repeated all over Ohio as the steel mills 
closed along the Ohio River and businesses re-tooled and restruc- 
tured to compete with international markets. 

These Ohioans voted with their feet by enrolling in community 
and technical colleges and changed their lives for the better. 

Today, Ohio's two-year colleges and Ohio's high schools are weav- 
ing a 4 year curriculum called "Tech -Prep" designed to prepare vo- 
cational students to move forward with additional technical train- 
ing after high school. It will provide them with the advanced skills 
necessary for today's workers so that they may not experience the 
plight of my former classmates. 

Ohio's two-year colleges are partners in job training, in the JOBS 
Program, with the Department of Human Services by providing 
education and training to those on public assistance, so that they, 
too, may be productive contributors to the economy in the fiiture. 
And these campuses utilize Perkins funds to train disadvantaged 
and displaced workers. 

As the skill threshold required by businesses and industry con- 
tinues to rise and to change, the task of preparing a highly skilled 
workforce is one that Ohio s higher education, especially within the 
two-year college sector, has enthusiastically embraced. 

Ohio's 54 two-year college campuses represent a ready-made and 
comprehensive delivery system that is close by and responsive to 
local needs. These campuses have the technological capacity to pre- 
pare skilled employees; and they have developed a special empha- 
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sis and expertise in the area of servicing businesses, industries, 
and adults already in the workforce. v •„ 

This is a vitally important role since 75 percent of those who will 
be part of Ohio's workforce in the year 2000 are already in the 
workforce, often in small to medium businesses in which training 
opportunities are limited. . . 

Ohio's two-year campuses are currently meeting a wide spectrum 
of workforce training needs. Specifically, they are: ,01.1 

First, linked with secondary education in Tech-Prep and bchool- 
To-Work models; _ 

Second, providing Certificate and Associate Degree programs in 
areas of high demand; . , 

Third, providing customized training to meet the specific needs 
of business and industry; . . 

Fourth, providing education and training and job retraining pro- 
grams for special populations such as welfare recipients. 

You will hear today, as you already are beginning to, of other 
governmental sectors that are helping people become contributing 
citizens. Our challenge is to find ways to harness the collective 
|)ower of all of these efforts to serve well and to use resources wise- 

^Clearly, the picture is panoramic in its sweep. Ohio has an abun- 
dance of job training in its educational system. There are multiple 
programs for students ranging from basic skills, employability and 
job readiness to advanced technology training and continuing pro- 
fessional development opportunities. , u . 

Other programs focus on the employer and the needs business 
and industry have for an educated and trained workforce. 

Still, other programs focus on special populations such as the un- 
deremployed, displaced workers, or welfare recipients. 

According to Windows Of Opportunity: A Directory of Workforce 
Development Programs in Ohio, there are 15 State agencies re- 
sponsible for 51 workforce development programs. , , . , 

How, then, do we improve where we are? Individual, high-quality 
job training and education programs abound here; but the develop- 
ment of a systematic and comprehensive workforce training system 
is just beginning and needs incentives to develop fully. 

A vision of statewide collaborative possibilities is especially 
emerging through the work of the Governor's Human Resource In- 
vestment Committee and the interagency Memorandum of Under- 
standing for Ohio's School-To-Work endeavor. But, a comprehen- 
sive nonduplicative, clearly-defined, agreed-upon set of models that 
addresses both student preparation and the need for continuous 
worker training is not yet a reality in Ohio. 

Such a system would provide a coordinated, integrated set ot 
educational and training programs responsive to: 

1) the current workforce, underemployed, displaced, underskilled; 

2) the future workforce, those still in our school system; 

3) the expanding needs of businesses and industry. 

The system would provide linkages between education levels. It 
would integrate job training programs, providing the continuum of 
education and training needs, and recognizing the drop-out and 
drop-bttd'.-in pattern of education that today's workers will evi- 
dence continually throughout their work careers. 
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Clearly, all stakeholders must collaborate to succeed in the enor- 
mous task of putting in place a world-class statewide system of 
workforce education in Ohio. Life-long learning truly is no longer 
a catch-phrase. 

What, then, is the role of the Federal government? 

Even as we are working hard with our colleagues here at this 
table, there is a substantial and unique role for the Federal Gov- 
ernment in job training at the State level. 

First, the Federal Government has a mtgor organizational roie to 
play. It should assist states in developing a comprehensive 
workforce and job training system such as the one I described ear- 
lier. 

The cornerstone of a new strategy for more effective job training 
should be a committed partnership among the Federal Govern- 
ment, State government, local private sector, colleges, and school 
districts. 

Federal funding, whether through some version of Block Grants 
or other formulas, should mandate close collaboration among all in- 
volved in workforce education to ensure a seamless system of edu- 
cation and training opportunities. 

This approach does not favor one provider above another. It taps 
the best attributes of all to build a system based upon quality. 

Second: The Federal Government can play a critical role \n allow- 
ing States and localities the flexibility to design programs to meet 
unique needs at the local level and by stressing collaboration 
among service providers. Two-year colleges, for example, can use 
Federal and Other external funds to in turn leverage additional re- 
sources to better serve small and medium-sized companies. 

Third: The Federal Government could insist upon accountability 
requirements that assure the best and most effective use of re- 
sources for job training. Such accountability requirements should 
be strategic and long-term in nature. 

Education and training service providers should be challenged to 
identify and track meaningful, long-term results as effectiveness 
indicators, rather than the more easily measured immediate out- 
comes. 

For example, long-term results in economic development, busi- 
ness vitality, a.-:d the ability to remain self-supporting, tax-paying 
citizens who add vigor to the local economy are better indicators of 
the true benefits of the effective education and job training than 
counting initial placements in jobs that are all to often dead-end, 
minimum wage, short-term placements. 

In summary, the Federal Government can assist States by allow- 
ing all providers to stand on their own merit while providing indi- 
viduals real choice in selecting the education and training option 
that best prepares them for the world of work. 

In summary, in its best form, job training would be a rational- 
ized, Collaborative system that would use demonstrated effective- 
ness for the worker in the long-term as a measure of accountabil- 
ity. It would encourage partnerships in order to get the best pos- 
sible service for the customer. It would have ease of entry and exit, 
focusing on the lifelong need to have competitive skills. 
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We believe that Ohio's two-year campuses are a vital, jnte&ral 
component in this service and call upon the designers of the Fed- 
eral reform to use this resource to its full capacity. . 

As you give thoughtful consideration to how to fund and improve 
job training systems in states, I would ask that you consider the 
integral role that two-year colleges must play as part of such a sys- 

'^iniiank you for giving me the opportunity to share these thoughts 
and concerns with you. We really appreciate the opportunity to 
have had a change to talk to you about this today. 

Senator DeWine. Thank you very much. Let me turn to the Ohio 
Department of Development. , , • i 

Mr. Robertson. Senator, thank you very much. It is a plewure 
to be here today. The Ohio Department of Development is working 
with companies that are looking to locate or expand in Ohio. One 
of the key resources that the companies are looking for as a part 
of any incentive program is worker training. _ . ^ . _ 

The Department of Development and the Ohio Bureau ot Em- 
ployment Services has created a unique partnership. Whereas, part 
of the incentive package is to offer workers who have received 
training services by the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services, hav- 
ing a highly educated and trained workforce is the best way that 
our companies can maintain a competitive edge in global economy. 

Governor Voinovich has taken a lead in this issue by creating the 
Governor's Human Resource Investment Council to work toward 
creating that high employment workforce. . r 

The Department of Development, I am pleased to say, is one of 
the participating agencies, along with all those here at this table 
together in that effort. , . , , . ,l v u 

Worker training is so important that in the last year it has been 
estimated that 47 states, roughly— some of the states have spent 
in excess of $359 million on State premium programs, many in the 
form of incentives in the way of attracting business when they are 

relocating. «.*,r«uiv • * • 

In 1994, private industry spent in excess of $50 billion in train- 
ing programs. At the Ohio Department of Development, one of the 
programs that we administer. The Ohio Industrial Training Pro- 
gram, has had approximately $9 million per year spent on it, or 
roughly 10 percent of our department's budget annually. 

The Ohio Industrial Training Program was started in 1980, and 
was designed to provide financial assistance and resources for cus- 
tomized training involving employees of new and expanding Ohio 
manufacturing businesses and will consider industries of other na- 
tures creating a large number of jobs. „ . . „ 

Over the past fiscal year, the Ohio Industrial Training Program 
funded approximately 165 companies worth $9.3 million with ap- 
proximately 22,000 trained or retrained workers. . . 

The success of the Ohio Industrial Training Program lies in ite 
ability to foster the local and regional economic development ef- 
forts. . , J 

This is done by linking Ohio public educational systems— includ- 
ing vocational education, technical, and universities— and the 
needs of industry by acting as a broker of source specialized train- 
ing. 
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In other words, we spend some of those dollars from some of the 
agencies sitting at this table to interact with the Ohio Industrial 
Training Program. 

Financial assistance is available from the Ohio Industrial Train- 
ing Program on a reimbursement basis for a portion of training and 
expenses incurred. 

Examples of some of these costs are construction costs, materials, 
and special needs for special, unique types of training. 

One of the unique aspects of tne Ohio Industrial Training Pro- 
gram in comparison with some of the other states is that we 
work— excuse me a moment. A unique aspect from other states' 
training programs is that we work with both new arid existing com- 
panies, treating them equally. Some other states focus solely on the 
efforts of attracting new business with their training programs. 

The Ohio Industrial Training Program is also a partner to var- 
ious specialized programs and training, including the Appalachian 
Industrial Training Program, which matches funds to support 
trammg for companies located in the 29 designated Appalachian 
towns. 

OITP is also a partner in the Ohio School-To-Work program, 
which consists of high school students participating in apprentice- 
ship programs. OITP reimburses companies for their apprentice- 
ship costs and receives $500,000 to study the potential for the 
statewide School-To-Work program to move forward. 

The Ohio Industrial Training Program also offers various other 
programs to participants in the JTPA, along with Ohio Unemploy- 
ment Services for the economically disadvantaged. Partners at the 
local level are able to help and assist us in our training consor- 
tiums, which we use to help and assist local communities and busi- 
nesses in their efforts to train,-and retrain employees. 

The programs are helping in driving the economic engine of OKio. 
The good news is we feel that the Ohio Industrial Training Pro- 
gram is \yorking very well in conjunction with private industry 
needs. . 

The mid-year edition of the Society National Bank newsletter 
contained the following quote about Ohio: 

Few states possess Ohio's commitment to the future and willing- 
ness to invest today for long-term results. Support for the job train- 
ing and education at the state's public and private educational fa- 
cilities offers the State an invaluable resource for an educated 
workforce and technological innovation. 

I think that is a testimony and an outside validation for how the 
agencies at this table have worked together to try and provide 
training for our existing companies, as well as new companies that 
may want to locate here. 

These words that we have talked about and those quoted are 
powerful words, and I think it will take all of us here at this table, 
and many more partners in the private sector, to ensure Ohio con- 
tinues as our national economy expands. 

If we continue work and have the most well-prepared workforce, 
our economy will continue to expand and grow as we move into the 
next century. 

As we look at the Ohio Industrial Training Program with the 
Ohio Department of Development, we feel one of its main successes 
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and one of the main reasons it has been successful is because it is 
a customer-driven oriented training program. , . ^i. 

It is for training or retraining that is directed directly by the em- 
ployer who is already existing or planning on locating in Ohio. We 
feel this private sector driving of that employment initiative is very 

important. , i 4.1. 4. 

Senator, as you address the Job training reform proposal that 
this Nation faces now, we would like to encourage you to consider 
as. part of the portion of thoffe funds that you are going to allocate 
for those types of training programs be considered as one that is 
driven by the employers. , . « j , . *u * *u * 

One of the ways we thought about and talked about that that 
could work is you can give tax credit for employers that would 
drive them for specific training and bring them together with the 
universities and colleges with that training and that initiative. 

We feel it is very important that the training that goes on be 
driven by the private sector and that is has those job opportunities 
available for those people. 

So, we encourage you to look at some of those aspects as you de- 
liberate on this very important issue. I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to be here, and we look forward to being of any further as- 
sistdncc* 

Senator DeWine. Thank you very much. Let me now turn to 
John Goff of the Ohio Department of Education. 

Mr. GoFF. Thank you. I am very happy to be here. I provided tes- 
timony for you and so I am not going to read all of it. I will just 
hit the highlights. „ , j 

You have heard a lot from some of my counterparts here regard- 
ing the cooperation we have had going on over the past several 
years in the work programs. The Ohio Department of Education 
took very seriously the report, America's Choice: High skills or low 
wages, which calls for improving the educational and workforce de- 
velop programs in this country. 

Our department has taken that very seriously as we have 
worked within the range of Schools-To-Work; but, specifically, our 
programs for vocational education. , 

Onio has a very strong vocational education program. It is one 
of the premiere programs in the Nation. We are part of the Gov- 
ernor's Human Resource Investment Council that has been driving 
the initiative to develop a comprehensive School-To-Work program; 
and in addition, we have been heavily involved in the technology 
program with the Ohio Board of Regents. 

We are also working with the Board of Regents in the total no- 
tion of articulation of what happens when the students transit into 
the workforce, back to the institution, and how we can collaborate 
better on that effort. We see ourselves trying to provide a contin- 
uum of services for the young people coming through the program. 

What I would like to concentrate on basically here is the notion 
of preparing young people as they come through our K-through-12 
system, hopefully, some day, so we can diminish the need for other 
kinds of programs my partners have talked about here at the other 
end of the spectrum. 

I know that is difficult. There is no question you have to deal 
with those presently at-risk or who need the services we have 
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talked about; but we truly believe that unless we can start a sys- 
tem that runs K-through-12, we will not be able to address long- 
term solutions to these problems. 

Ohio has 30 percent of our students enrolled^ that are in the 
eleventh and twelfth grade, enrolled in vocational education. 

We also have the largest enrollment in the Nation in career edu- 
cation. A very significant part, we believe, of a competent School- 
To-Work progp-am. 

Our statistics would show that students who graduate from our 
programs are employed; a high percentage of them are in programs 
where they were trained, and their unemployment rate in the fa- 
ture or now and in the future is lower than even what you would 
find for the normal population. 

Ohio is involved with, at the present time, with 24 Tech-Prep 
Consortia that involves 35 colleges, 320 secondary school districts; 
and we have 410 business/industry labor representatives involved 
with us in that process. 

We are tnring to improve and have made substantial progress in 
improving the academic end of those youngsters going through our 
vrycational programs. We have done that in a number of ways: En- 
hancing, for example, the occupational competency profiles or skills 
lists where we develop the profiles or skill lists for 62 separate oc- 
cupations; and we involve 585 business and labor industries in 
helping us to do that. 

In addition, we have been even involved in the ACT work team 
program, which focuses on applying math, locating information, ap- 
plied technology, and reading for information. 

That culminates, we believe, and has in our program for voca- 
tional students in what we call the Career Passport. It is much 
more than a transcript. It includes those skills and competencies 
that youngsters can take out into the community, to the secondaiy 
higher education institutions; and it is now in ttie process of being 
designed for all students. 

We believe that is essential and is more than just for vocational 
students. AIJ kids ought to have a Career Passport that enables 
them to make life transitions in whatever choices they make. 

We believe our agenc^r has a great deal to contribute to the 
School-To-Work initiative. We are involved in our students' career 
plan, which leads to a Career Passport; and we have been a part 
of the Memorandum of Understanding, which outlines those re- 
sponsibilities that our agency and the other key agencies of State 
government is going to engage in as we try and put the program 
together. 

Finally, what role should the Federal Government play? I guess 
I would outline several things for you. We believe that State gov- 
ernment must also play its role in the process; and however the 
funding comes from the Federal Government, the requirement that 
the State provide a maintenance of efforts and an administrative 
match to Federal funds, we believe, are critical to us being a true 
partner in the process. 

We believe the Federal Government can help us in trying to por- 
tray to the citizens of this Nation the need for a hi^-skilled 
workforce. 
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In Thy work around the State, I am not really sure all of our citi- 
zens really understand the changes taking place in this Nation and 
in this world and the need for a high-skilled workforce for all of 

our students. , ; , . uv ^ 

I believe that leadership can also be provided by enabling us to 
develop and supporting us in developing a common credentialing 
system that is portable across the countiy. , , , , • 

As we move up to the Great Lakes States under the leadership 
of our Governor, the leaders in this Nation are trying to do that 
within the Great Lake area, but it needs to be across this country. 

We also need to continue to work to put together our School-To- 
Work system and our Tech-Prep System and all the components of 
the School-To-Wbrk program and work there at the Federal level. 

We are very committed to making sure that the K-through-12 
system becomes an integral part of a total system, that we not act- 
ing alone, that we are partners in the process. 

We appreciate the opportunity to be here today. Thank you. 

Senator DeWine. Thank you very much. Let me turn finally to 
the Administrator of the Ohio Rehabilitation Commission, Robert 
Rabe. 

Mr. Rabe. Thank you. As you indicated, I am the Administrator 
for the Ohio Rehabilitation Services Commission, which has pri- 
mary responsibility for helping people with primanr disabilities be- 
come employed'. I work and am directly responsible to seven com- 
missioners, who are appointed by the Governor; and under current 
State law, four of those commissioners have to be people with dis- 
abilities. „ 

During the last year, the Vocational Rehabilitation Program was 
a tremendous investment in Ohio's labor force. More than 4,000 in- 
dividuals went to work with competitive jobs at competitive wages, 
averaging $6.36 an hour. 

These results were achieved because the Federal Government 
and State agencies worked in partnership with local communities 
to develop a statewide program of customized services. ^ 

This customized approach is the key to the programs success. 
Vocational Rehabilitation specializes in providing combinations of 
physical restoration, education and training, job development, 
workplace accommodations, and employer support services, ail of 
which lead to employment of people with disabilities. 

Approximately 26,000 people with severe disabilities are receiv- 
ing services from the Renabilitation Services Commission and its 
community partners. , . , , . 

I believe that it is clear to everyone that an individual who is 
employed is in a better position to become independent than some- 
one who is not working and is being supported by public funds. 

Ohio's Vocational Rehabilitation Program is putting people who 
have generally not worked before into^the"' workforce and into 
meaningful jobs that results in true independence. 

We have approximately 160 community partners, such as the Vi- 
sion Center of Central Ohio, and Vocational Guidance Service Of 
Cleveland, which assist in these efforts. 

Licensed vocational rehabilitation counselors working for the 
State, but housed in communities throughout Ohio, guide and co- 
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ordinate available local services to people with disabilities in all 88 
coiinties. 

This joint State and local effort has been developed to assure 
that people with disabilities have an opportunity to attain skills 
necessary to go to work. This process has evolved over the past 70 
years and assures that an individual with disabilities receives the 
specialized service that he or she may need. 

The source of these specialized services is often the licensed voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselor. How do you accommodate a wheel- 
chair user? Where do you access computer equipment adapted for 
someone who is blind? What job coaching services will help a per- 
son with mental retardation succeed? Do you know sign language 
so you can effectively communicate with a person who is deaf? 

The counselor's knowledge and skills are the keys to answering 
these questions appropriately. The person with a severe disability 
who works closely with a counselor can develop a plan that will re- 
sult in long-term job placement. 

To bring even more people with disabilities into the workforce, 
Ohio has developed 13 contracts with local county governments to 
assist in the delivery of services. These contracts are the only ones 
of the kind in the country that integrate the local and State deliv- 
ery systems. 

In addition, as has been mentioned earlier, we have cash transfer 
aCTeements with several departments, all .of which assist us in pro- 
viding funds for people with severe disabilities. 

One such individual is an individual from the Toledo area who 
is 19 years old, an African American male who became an RSC 
consumer in 1994. He was convicted of CCW and committed to the 
Department of Youth Services; and he was developmentally handi- 
capped with a conduct disorder diagnosis and had been suspended 
from school 22 times, and his immediate family has a problem with 
alcohc!. 

James found employment in construction, which he particularly 
loves, but lost the job when he walked off the job because he want- 
ed a vacation. 

The RSC vocational counselors through the Work Adjustment 
Training Program provided in the local community assisted James 
in understanding the consequences of inappropriate work behavior. 
Consequently, James has been re-employed with the same con- 
struction company and has worked steadily for the past year. 

I believe this is the type of person we are trying to reach out to 
that is not only at-risk, but someone with a disability. 

By developing relationships with employers such as the Ohio 
Restaurant Association that you heard about earlier. State Savings 
Bank, we tap into private-sector expertise in job development. 

A relatively new program, the Governor's Initiative on Jobs For 
People With Disabilities, provides an opportunity for local employ- 
ers to expand their operations and subsequently hire people with 
disabilities to fill the resulting positions. 

Because these programs are statewide, the unique employment 
needs of people with disabilities can be met in all four comers of 
Ohio. 
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These programs are examples of how State initiatives result in 
services that can be utilized at the local level to stimulate job de- 
velopment. , • 1 • I. ij • 

These joint efforts clearly demonstrate any legislation should in- 
clude the ability to deliver services through multiple approaches. 

Our experience in the case indicates that there is no single an- 
swer to service delivery. The provision of services by State agen- 
cies, community programs and the private sector have to be coordi- 
nated. No monopoly Dy one sector can exist. No one sector can have 
all the answers to service delivery questions; and no one sector, 
working alone, can place all people with disabilities who need jobs 
into appropriate employment. 

All of the programs I described above are possible under the cur- 
rent Act. Future lerislation should be written to permit these pro- 
grams to continue. But does this mean the current service delivery 
system is perfect? It certainly does not. It can and should be im- 
proved. Title I of the Rehabilitation Act consists of 78 pages of 
overly prescriptive language that often does not enhance the qual- 
ity or quantity of services delivered in Ohio. 

For instance, the current Act requires that each State spend one 
and a half percent of its Federal allotment for strategic planning. 

In Ohio, this amounts to one and a half million dollars. While I 
do not disagree we need to plan, if we can do it cheaper than that, 
we should be permitted to do so and use the remainder of funds 
for direct services. 

Attached to my testimony is our recommendation for a stream- 
lined Title I. These two pages provide an outline for the delivery 
of job training services for Ohioans with disabilities and reduces 
the burdensome Federal regulations which emphasize process rath- 
er than outcomes. 

Section 6 of the document places the most emphasis on outcomes: 
The number of people placed in jobs, the wages earned, and the 
amount of time the person remains employed are the most impor- 
tant aspects of job training program. This amended Title I could 
and should be integrated into any job training legislation. 

In my written material are other examples of burdensome regu- 
lations. The Federal Government should guide States and hold 
States accountable for outcomes, not for process. Ho\y each State 
arrives at the agreed-upon destination should be left to the decision 
of the Governor and State legislature. The Federal Government 
should establish broad guidelines to assure that individuals with 
special needs are able to receive assistance from any delivery sys- 
tem. . , , , 

The Federal Government can approach its job with minimal pre- 
scriptive regulations and should only provide descriptive direction. 

In summary, people with disabilities have an unemployment rate 
of 65 percent. These individuals require specialized services to go 
to work and be independent. In Ohio, they are receiving these serv- 
ices and becoming employed. We certainly would agree that we 
need to work togetner to achieve these outcomes. 

Again, we are happy to be here. Senator, and are willing to an- 
swer any questions you have. 

Senator DkWink. Thank you very much. I appreciate your spe- 
cific suggestions that are attached to your testimony. I think it 
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would be appropriate if I gave the opportunity to respond to com- 
ments made earlier in a previous panel by Lisa Corbett. Were you 
here? 

Mr. Rabe. I was here for part of her comments, yes. 
Senator DeWine. Will you respond to that? 
Mr. Rabe. I believe, Senator, in any governmental system there 
are opportunities for excesses to happen; but, I believe that overall, 
and I think in part of the comments that were made, there was rec- 
ognition that there are a large number of caring individuals who 
are committed to providing adequate services. 

I think within the current process that there are opportunities 
for people to work together, both people with disabilities and indi- 
viduals who are rehabilitation counselors. 

As I indicated earlier, a minimum of four commissioners I work 
for have to be people with disabilities and currently we have five 
commissioners and one parent of an individual with a disability. 

So, I think the commission in Ohio exemplifies the philosophy 
that was mentioned in terms of having people with disabilities in 



I think the concern that I have is that many of the burdensome 
regulations that a rehabilitation counselor has to' provide in the 
form of information are part of the program. When someone comes 
in and wants to get training to to work, you have to fill out mul- 
tiple forms and documents, multiple pieces of information for that 
particular individual. 

I think that part of what we are looking at is the fact that cer- 
tainly some of that could be reduced and then the interaction and 
funds available to persons with disabilities would be increased. 

Senator DeWine. I wonder if any of the other witnesses have any 
additional comments that they would like to make to close the 
hearing today? 

Ms. Rowland. I would like to make one. One of the programs 
that I administered at OBES is the employment service system, 
which is labor market information. 

One of the things that I have kind of stressed in these kinds of 
hearings, and I would like to again, is those programs are not 
training programs. They are dedicated employer tax dollars, and 
they do provide universal labor exchange systems. 

I would hope that as Congress is making those determinations 
that that system already paid for and already tzixed, it be used as 
a program in a universal system for placement of training pro- 
grams; and I hope serious consideration is given to that. Thank you 
very much. 

Ms. Haihston. Senator, I would like to put in an extra strong 
word for what I feel is an effective program; and that is the efforts 
made in the Tech-Prep area. We have found growing partnership 
with the Department of Education and also engage many of the 
communities in this. I think this is just starting to take root and 
make a difference. 

Senator DeWine. All right. I want to thank this panel and all 
of the witnesses. I notice some stayed for the whole hearing, and 
I want to thank everyone who came. 

The timing on this hearing, I think, is appropriate. We have been 
looking at this area now in our committee, ana I have been looking 
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at it for the last several months; and I have travelled around the 
State of Ohio and talked with a number of people, a number of ex- 

f>erts in this area and people who are consumers and people m the 
ield; and I would just encourage anyone who is here who has any 
additional comments that they would like to make, or any thoughts 
they would like to share with us, to do that. , , . ^, , 

Our committee i?. scheduled next Wednesday to begin the mark- 
up of a bill and continue on— it has been postponed, I guess. The 
way Congress works, you never know what is going to happen; but 
I would encourage all of you to get us the information. 

Dwayne Sattler, who works directly for me, is your contact in my 
office; and we would like to get that mformation. 

So again, I would encourage all of you to share any thoughts you 
have. I know a number of you. As I watched the audience and 
watched some reaction to the statements made, I saw agreements 
and some disagreements and that is fine; but I would like to en- 
courage you to share that information with me. 
[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Prepared Statement of Kent Kahn 

Thank you, Senator. I am Kent Kahn, State director in Ohio for Green 'niumb, 
Inc Green Thumb is a national nonprorit organization estabhshed almost 30 years 
ago to operate our Nation's first older worker employment and training progmm 
under Operation Mainstream. Through the years, the program evolved into what 
today is knowh as the Senior Community Service Employment Program (SLSbP) 
authorized under Title V of the Older Americans Act, administered by the U. S. De- 
|artment of Labor, and operated by 10 national grantees and the Governors of each 

I commend you, Senator, for convening this hearing in preparation for the Senate 
Labor and Human Resource Committee^ introduction of a job training reform pro- 
posal. We believe the SCSEP should not be one of the programs targeted for consoli- 
dation under the Worit Force Development Act of 1995 for the following reasons: 

The SCSEP is not a job training program. Throughout its SO-year history, the pro- 
gram has emphasized the dual goals of service to local communities and subsidized 
employment for low-income older Americans who are unable to compete in the local 
labor market. While program operators are encouraged to coordinate with job train- 
ing programs and to provide limited employment related assistance to eligible indi- 
viduals, the primary nature of the program remains community service employment. 

Excluding the SCSEP from the Work Force Development Act would not com- 
promise the "integrity of the new integrated system or open the door for other groups 
to claim an exception. You can continue to indicate that job training programs for 
older people will be included in the proposed woikforce developraent system since 
the bill includes the JTPA II A Older Worker Set-Aside, that is our oountiy's ^ob 
training program for older adults. The justification for excluding the SCSEP is sim- 
ply that the primaiy goals of the program are community service and subsidized 
employment, and not job training. Consequently, the SCSEP should more appro- 
priately be evaluated in the context of Older American Act reauthorization instead 
of job training reform. ... , . , , 

The SCSEP is critical to local communities and low-income people, particularly 
older woman and those living in rural areas. The SCSEP is essential to the provi- 
tion of important services. Libraries are kept open so children can read, frail older 
people ana children receive care, seniors and homebound persons receive nutnous 
meals and children benefit from SCSEP participants as mentors and tutors. The 
SCSEP serves the oldest and poorest in our society, and those most in need: 39 per- 
cent of enrollecs are minorities, the highest minority participation rate of anv Older 
Americans Act program; 72 percent are female; 32 percent are age 70 and older; 81 
percent are age 60 and older; 41 percent do not have a high school education; snd 
9 percent have disabilities. , , , , . . . . 

Through the SCSEP, they earn minimum wage to help pay for food, housing, and 
other basic necessities, while making valuable contributions to their communities. 
In many rural communities where Green Thumb operates, the SCSEP provides low 
income seniors with their only opportunity to work. Where will these seniors and 
their communities turn if they do not have Green Thumb? 
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The SCSEP is a key component of the Older Americans Act (OAA) and should re- 
main part of that Act. To remove the program from the OAA as part of job training 
reform would undermine critical services provided by and to seniors in Ohio and 
across the country. Many nutntion programs and other services for seniors are de- 
pendent on labor provided by the SCSEP. 

The SCSEP is a program that is working and working well! Unlike many other 
government programs, we have measurable goals and results, and those results con- 
sistently exceed all goals established for us bv Congress and the Department of 
Labor. Ihe bCbhP has consistently exceeded all goals established by Congress and 
the Uepartment of Ubor, surpassing the 20 percent placement goal for the past 6 
years and achieving a record 135 percent of goal in FY 1993-94. Virtually all appro- 
priated funds are. spent each grant year, in stark contrast to similar programs. Why . 
restructure or consolidate a program that is a model for others and upon which ap- 
prMimately 100,000 Amencans depend for their independence and self esteem? 

Ihe SCfahl IS our country's only workforce development program designed to 
maximize the productive contributions of a rapidly growing older population Uirough 
training, retraining, and community service. History has taught us that mainstream 
employment and training programs like JTPA and CETA are not successful in serv- 



'"{LoWer workers. A targeted approach is needed. ' 
The SCSEP is primarily operated by private, non-profit aging organizations that 




y. ajjM.K 11^1 wuin., mm (.-mpioymeni ana training system, actively participat- 

'"^u" St-rvice initiatives designed to streamline and integrate services. 

Ihc bCbfcP provides a positive return on taxpayer investment. One study found 
that the programs returns at least $1.47 for every dollar invested by empowering 
indu'iduals to become sclf-sufTiciont and productive members of their communities 

ine bCbt-l is a means tested program, serving Americans age 55 plus with in- 
come at or below 125 percent of the poverty level, or $9,200 for a family of one The 
program serves less than 1 percent of those who are eligible; long waitinii lists are 
common in most areas of the country. 

The SCSEP ensures national responsiveness to local needs by directly involving 
participants in meeting critical human needs in their communities, from child and 
elder care to nubhc safety and environmental preservation. The SCSEP has been 
a major contributor to national disaster relief efforts, most recently resulting from 
Hoods in the midwest, hurricanes in the southeast, and the California earthquakes 
and nots. ^ 

The SCSEP has demonstrated high standards of performance and fiscal account- 
ability unique to government programs. Uss than 15 percent of funding is spent 
on administrative costs— one of the lowest rales among federal programs and de- 
spite a unit cost that has not been adjusted for increased administrative exocnses 
since 1981. 

The SCSEP has historically enjoyed strong public support because it is based on 
the principles of personal responsibility, lifelong learning and service to community 
In addition, the prograni is extremely popular among participants, host agen- 
cies.employers, communities, and the membership of our Nation's largest aeini? or- 
ganizations. B e B 

Federal block grant proposals are accompanied by immediate and significant 
funding cuts, in addition to spending caps on future funding that do not allow for 
in lation. In addition, its politically easier to cut and eliminate block grants than 
categorical programs. Conscouently, the SCSEP and other aging services programs 
will be reduced at a time when our population is rapidly aging and the need for 
services is (growing. 

GoyernorL will be given extremely broad discretion to determine whether to fund 
certain aging services programs and how those programs shall be operated. Gov- 
ernors will be able to change the current aging service delivery structure, and many 
have promised to do so bv consolidating aging sei-vices into a broader social service 
delivery sy.stcm. This will substantially weaken aging programs, particularly if they 
are required to compete with programs for other targeted groups such as youth 

Many Governors and State officials don't consider employment, training and com- 
cAui'Y) ''"-■■^'VO'" older people to be a priority. Consequently, in those States, the 
bl.hhl r\ins the risk of being funded at substantially lower levels, or not being 
funded at all. " 

A number of Governors may choose to have the Employment Son'ice or another 
State agency administer the SCSEI', rather than keeping the program with other 
aB'nt? si'rvices programs under the State Unit on Aging. 

I'he program will lose the valuable national stability, leadership, and advocacy 
that national grantees have provided. Through the years, the national grantees have 
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been instrumental in securing legislative reauthorization and additional funding for 
^e program. They have worlfed closely with the States to ensure the eauitable dis- 
tribution of resources. And they have provided important stability and contmuity 
during times of political change. u j :„ .v,„ cirwu 

Our country will lose the significant investment that it has made in the bCbhl 
over a 30 year period. The SCSEP saves limited taxpayer dollars by empowering 
low income seniors to be productive in their communities rather than dependent on 
welfare and other costlier forms of public assistance. .. „ r 

The SCSEP will be subjected to greater political innuence, detracting from its 
central purpose. Each time the Governorship of a State changes, the bCbhl and 
other ari^ngVrograms will be at risk. Even though the current Governor may be sup- 
portive of the aging services network and the SCSEP, we iiavc no assurance that 
the next Governor will share the same views. ., u j- 

The efliciencies of the current system, which operates primarily through direct 
■ grants to national, nonprofit aging organizations, will be lost under the btate bu- 
reaucracy of a block grant system. , 1.1 1 

The foVmulas for allocating SCSEP funding will change under a block p<nt sys- 
tem The new formulas could dramatically shift resources from one State to another 
by eliminating the grandfather clauses previously enacted by Congress. 

Historically, block grants have not served rural people and disadvantaged Ameri- 
cans well because they are not large constituencies with significant political inllu- 

"^"llie SCSEP is operating effectively and efficiently to provide needy Americans 
with community service employment, communities with essential services, and em- 
ployers with quality workers. We strongly oppose the inclusion of the bCbM in the 
Work Force Development Act, particularly at a time when our older population is 
booming and more and more seniors will need this program te escape poverty. 

I appreciate your leadership in tackling the difficult issue of job traini ng reform. 
Obviously, this is a matter of great importance to us, and to the people whom t.rcen 
Thumb serves in Ohio and 43 other States. „ ,u„ crqwp 

As you consider future legislation, 1 ask that in addition te excluding the faCbhl 
from the list of programs being considered for consolidation and block granting, you 
also include provisions to ensure service to low-income seniors particularly those in 
rural areas As you are aware, mainstream employment and training programs his- 
torically have posted a dismal record of service to older Americans, and we have lit- 
tle confidence this Will change absent the establishment of appropriate guidelines 
and program oversight. In addition, it is observed that block grant resources tend 
to now heavily to ur1)an and suburban areas, to the detriment of rural people whose 
need for service is often greater. Consequently, steps must be taken to ensure an 
equitable level of service to rural communities. . , • 

I would be happy to provide you with any additional information that you might 
need as you face the tough decisions ahead. I would also welcome the opixirtunily 
to testify at any additional hearings on job training n-form or.the Older Americans 
Act 

Thank you for this opportunity to provide this information to you and your com- 
mittee Green Thumb will continue working with you to ensure that needy older 
Americans receive meaningful community service employment and that essential 
services are provided to the communities in which they live. 

I'KKl'AKKI) StATK.MK.ST OK Bil.l. Hi;SSKY 

My name is Bill Bussey, director of adult education in the Eastland Vocational 
Sch(»l District^ Grovepoii Ohio. This testimony is on behalf of the ••-«stl»no Vot^"' 
tional School l3istrict. Adult Education Division and the Postsecondary Adult Voca- 
tional Education division of the Ohio Vocational Association. I will bp addivssing the 
topic of the job training system. , , . , , ■ ni t 

Question 1: What is the current status of the job tnnning system in Uhu.. 
Ohio has two State-supported job training deliver/ systems for adults. One is sup- 
ported by the Ohio Board of Kegents. The other, by the Ohio Dcoartment of Edu- 
cation. We believe that there is a place for both systems in Ohm. Both "re very suc- 
cessful in training adults for the workforce and helping them develop a career We 
are making attempts to work together to encourage and minimize any l><;rceivo<l du- 
plication o? efforts. The postsecondary adult vocational education, supixjrted through 
the Ohio Department of Education, utilizes available resources and slivtches the 
taxpayer dollars. This occurs by utilizing the joint vocational and city school dis- 
tricts' facilities and equipment during the day and evening hours Ihese laiililies 
and equipment are used by secondar/ students during the day. By utilizing them 
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for adults, the equipment and facilities do not sit idle during the summer or when 
secondary students are not using them. 

Programs supported through adult vocational education are very cost effective. 
The full-time career training classes are supported financially by the Ohio Depart- 
njent of Education and through tuition paid by adults. The financial support of the 
Ohio Department of Education only partially pay»for the cost of the program. How- 
ever, through this support, tuition is able to be kept at • reasonable cost for the 
student. Many students have employers pay for their tuition or they are eligible for 
financial aid through Pell Grants, grants provided throuA the JTPA, human ierv- 
'fj'i P«>P""n». BVR and other agencies. East land Vocational School District, 
Adult Education Division trained 236 adults in full-time programs during the 1993- 
94 school year. Of these 236 students, 89 percent were placed in civilian-related em- 
ployment, and 99 percent are currently employed. In other words, these adult stu- 
dent completers are now taxpayers instead welfare recipients. These results at« 
similar to many adult vocational education programs throughout the State of Ohio. 

The money received at Eastland Adult Education from the Carl Perkins. Act al- 
lows us to provide for support services such as assistance for financial aid, counsel- 
ing, and job placement. Eastland, as well as other schools in Ohio, provide continu- 
ing education classes for those looking to upgrade their skills. Adult vocational edu- 
cation also provides customized training for those businesses and industries in need 
of employee training. 

Ohio has developed 35 full-service centers conveniently located throughout the 
State. Serving both the public and private sectors, the centers offer job assessment, 
employee testing and assessment, technical skill training and upgrading for individ- 
uals, customized training for employees, seminar development, career counseling, 
job placement, financial aid assistance, childcare and transportation assistance. 
These full-service centers, as designated by the Ohio Department of Education, were 
nationally recognized as one of the Skill Centers by the Bush Administration. 

These full-service centers and other adult vocational education programs in Ohio 
not meeting the requirements of full-service centers are deeply invoWed in aoency 
and business/industry linkages. 

The assessment/evaluation program Interagency Agreement has allowed 17,000 
adults to participate in 35 schools in 65 counties. Over $4 million has been assessed 
to help these individuals. The JOBS tuition agreement enables ADC JOBS partici- 
pants to move from welfare to work through participation in postsecondary adult 



vocational job training programs. Over 8,000 participants have been served in over 
48 diflerent schools with nearly $3 million used to assist these JOBS clients. There 
are also many linkages with JTPA and private industry councils throughout the 
State. The latest initiative, the One-Stop Career Centers, is a priority in Ohio. Adult 
vocational education is a key provider of services in the current and future One-Stop 
Career Centers. 
Question 2: What needs to be done to improve the system? 

All agencies, organizations, and businesses involved in the job training system 
must be encouraged to collaborate. The One-Stop Career Center is a good beginning 
for this. However, before decisions are made, one must look at who providetTthe best 
services for intake, counseling, assessment, training, and placement. In many areas, 
the adult vocational education arena is able to meet these needs. We can improve 
by increasing and improving our marketing methods so that many more are aware 
of what we can provide. 

The job training system needs to be more convenient. Again, the One-Stop Career 
Center will help in those endeavors. 

The State and Federal leadership must allow for creativity and flexibility in pro- 
gramming for iob training. They must also be supportive of legitimate training ideas 
yet to be implemented. licadership must come in the form of finances and in the 
form of creative ideas. 

Business and industry linkages must be improved. A good example is the industry 
education alliance in Ohio composed of Eastland Vocational School District, Adult 
Education Division, the central Ohio Builden Industry Association, and the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders. This alliance is providing a carpentry qualifi-ud 
framer class for many adults in central Ohio. Twenty to 30 students are trained 
each year to be cnialtfied framers and are being placed with contractors and sub- 
contractors to build homes. However, it is through the initiatives of both the edu- 
cational system, the 81A, and private employers that this alliance is successful. 

Additional financial resources must be available to improve the training ofTered 
in postsecondary adult vocational education. In many cases, teachers are not paid 
as much per hour as secondary instructors. In order to get and keep qualified, com- 
petent, instructors, this must change. In addition to this, we must improve the 
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teacher preparation for aduH education instructors. At the current time, there is no 
system in place to provide teacher preparation for adult vocational educators 

Question 3: What role should the Federal Government play in job training? 

The Federal Government must invest in workforce development. A study should 
be completed to identify successful programs. We feel that ipostoecondary adult voca- 
tional education as well as secondary vocational education in Ohio is much dillerent 
than that of the rest of the nation— we are many steps ahead, in my opinion. 

Secondaiy and adult students are being trained and placed m lobs whidi provide 
a good living and allow for them to move up the career ladder. These programs m 
Ohio should be duplicated throu^out the rest of the country. . 

The Federal Government must also invest in SUte leadership and administration 
activities in Ohio. _ „ . .j j _ 

Collaboration must continue. The Federal Government must provide and encour- 
age collaboration efforts between agencies, businesses, organizations, and service 
providers. Again, the One-Stop Career Center is a g»od initiative toward this end 
but, again, we must be sure that adult vocational education plays a m^jor part in 
this One-Stop Career Center. . , • i • » . 

Last but not least, the Federal Government must be sure that special interest 
groups and agendas do not dominate. Accountability is essential. The federal Oov- 
emment should do a study in Ohio to see what works. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony. 

Prepared Statement of Larry H. Weber 

While there is no strong constitutional mandate for Federal involvement in edu- 
cation, there is a mandate for promoting the general welfare. 1 will make the case 
for promoting the general welfare through funding of postsecondaiy adult vocational 
education. Specifically, I encourage Federal investment in postsecondary vocational 
education's effort to: . , j _ • r 

1) stimulate economic development through customized training and services lor 

employers, and , 

2) provide job mariiet-sensitive training to Amenca s workforce, and 

3) facilitate the welfare-to-work transition. . ... 
In short, 1 will provide a rationale for Federal funding of postsecondary vocational 

education while explaining the role and value of the same. Then 1 will offer some 
suggestions on how to improve the federally funded job training delivery system. 

Stimulating Economic Development .» .u p j 

While corporate welfare has recently been villainized by budget cutters, the fed- 
eral Government must do something to level the international i-laying rield for our 
employers. All developed and most developing countries continue to provide direct 
and indirect aid to business enterprises. Providing pubhc funding through public 
educational institutions is one way- of balancing these two conflicting issues. It 
avoids direct government support to specific industries or businesses with its inher- 
ent conflicts. It allows for locally discerned needs and opportunities to be met. fi- 
nally, it helps America's woikforee by making it more productive and marketable 
without the hardship of funding training through debt or reduction of savings. 
Providing Job Market-Sensitive Training 

America's workers and dislocated workers need time- and cost-efrective training. 
Focused, job-oriented courses which can be completed in less than a year are a 
must. The above criteria define postsecondary vocational education in Ohio. In a 
general sense, this means non-college careers. It is well established through several 
studies that by the year 2000, only 17 to 23 percent of all jobs will require college 
training. During this same time, it is expected that the growth in the percentage 
of jobs requiring advanced vocational or technical training will continue. The United 
States is preparing too many people for college jobs while neglecting the largest seg- 
ment of employment-^skilled occupations and trades. Federal seed money is the 
best way to nelp reverse this trend. 

Facilitating the Welfare-To-Work Transition 

Welfare reTorm is a hot topic. Nearly everyone agrees that the welfare system en- 
courages dependency. While structural change is needed in the current welfare sys- 
tem to brealc the dependency syndrome, no real change will occur unless attractive 
job opportunities can be accessed by recipients. Training is one necessary component 
in facilitating this access to satisfying job opportunities. Welfare reform will fail 
without job training. Postsecondary adult vocational education is expert in serving 
this population. 

Some sugjgcstions for improving the job training delivery system. 
1) Funding distribution ana management 
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Providing a more direct funding path to adult vocational education providers 
would increy-ae elTiciency. By eliminating separate entities or bureaus for managing 
Federal dollars, bureaucratic red tape, delays and overhead would be reduced! In 
Ohio, the Department of Education would be an excellent manager of these ftinds. 

2) Block Grants 

Use of block grants would be helpful, especially in Ohio. In Ohio we have a some- 
what unique and highly effective dual delivery system for providing vocational and 
technical education to adults. As well developed and successful as the vocational 
edu(»tion system is in Ohio (secondary and postsecondary), it often ia neglected at 
the Federal level since there are so few States structured in this way. Ohio law- 
makers and government officials are aware of the value of postsecondary adult voca- 
Uonal education and are more likely to make wise funding decisions. Furthermore, 
block grants without great regulation should be more cost-effective. 

3) Tech Prep 

Improve the Tech Prep initiative by encouraging inclusion of postsecondary adult - 
vocational education institutions. An example of how Federal Government Tails to 
support successful State and local efforts is the exclusion of Ohio adult vocational 
education facilities from the language of Tech Prep. Adult, vocational education 
should play an important role in meeting the goals or Tech Prep. Plea.se do all pos- 
sible to put adult vocational education squarely in the Tech Prep framework. 



iJi^ ",P<'Kgy Kelly, displaced homemaker coordinator at Springfield-Clark 

JVS and president of Ohio Women Work! Ours is a membership organization, rooted 
in the displaced homemakers movement, dedicated to empowering women from di- 
verse backgrounds and assisting them to achieve economic self-sufficiency through 
job readiness, education, training, and employment. 

The Senate is currently in the midst of considering vocational education and job 
training reform. It is essential that, as crucial decisions are being made, the needs 
of women, girls, and their families are not abandoned in national reform efforts. 
Programs which have historically succeeded in serving women and girls must be 
maintained in any national vocational education and job training system. The lack 
of a strong and specific commitment of Federal funds will marginalize women and 
girls at the State and local level. 

Background 

Ohio has approximately 40 displaced homemaker/single parent programs serving 
2,500 individuals annually. These programs are supported through sex equity and 
displaced homemaker, single parent, and single pregnant women funding ear- 
niarked in the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act 
of 1990. These provisions in the Perkins Act were carefully crafted in recognition 
of the critical need to ensure women and girls access to quality vocational training 
that leads to economic self-sufficiency. 

Programs funded under the Perkins provisions provide an array of support serv- 
ices designed to meet the special needs of women and girls and help succeed in voca- 
tjo.nal education, particularly in non-traditional courses of study which lead to high- 
skill, high-wage jobs. Services include: expanded outreach; personalized career coun- 
seling and support; skills training and job preparation; coordination with related 
agencies; and subsidized tuition, dependent care, and transportation assistance. 

for the 1 1 years that the displaced homemaker/single parents provisions of the 
Perkins Act have been in existence, programs have proven to be life-changing, trans- 
formative experiences for women and their children. I'rograms offer families a 
chance to achieve economic independence. Through these family empowerment pro- 
grams, displaced homemakers and single parents can find the resourees necessary 
to move from unemployment to a high-skill and high-wage job, from economic de- 
pendence to self-sufficiency, from single parents to family providers. 

Programs Holy Rated by Customers 

How customers assess the value of service provided by government programs is 
an issue that Congress has said is central to' decisions aliout continuing support for 
programs. This past summer, graduates of displaced homemaker/single parent pro- 
grams were asked to assess the service that they had received and they gave tficir 
unqualified approval! • More than four out of five people who participate in dis- 
placed homemaker and single parent programs say their experience with the pro- 
gram has been "vciy good" or "excellent." Of the more than 6,500 graduates nation- 



' Satisfaction Guaranteed: Customers Speak Out on Displaced Homemaker and Single Parent 
Sfrwcfs. A Report on the KindinRn of a National OuBlomcr Satisfaction A8B«88mcnl. Women 
Work!, Wanhineton, IX;. 1995. 
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allv who responded to the survey, more than nine in ten would recommend the pro- 
SnTto a S becausl^ of the profound effect it has had in helpmg them achieve 

'''^h'^J^TolToffour cusU.mers who participated in other 8°y;XtT^:iL'r«f^S''th^n 
their displaced homemaker or sinde parent Pi^Sram much tetter' orj^ette^ than 
such government programs as welfare, unemployment or JTPA (Job Trammg 1 art- 
nership Act). 

SnLdVedeSTadlhip in assuring that States provide servi^s to ^splaced 
hnmemakera and single parents is absolutely essential. The Senate should recognize 
thaTiTlea upl the 50 States, ft is highfy unlikely that the voices of d,spTaced 
homemakers will be heard. Displaced ho me makers are individuals who are going 
throuX major life changes, faced with searching for a job aflcr years as home- 
mSers cS for their families, working hard to keep to a minimum he disrup- 
Uons in their children's lives. These women probably will not be at the table when 
Stale legislatures or governors are making 5ed.sions about Job f"'"'"!? P;^»r«";^«- 

Hisloo' has shown tTiat States have not responded to the needs of displaced home- 
maker^ and single parents. Prior to the passage of these provisions in 1984, a Na- 
UonaTlnsUtute of P^ducation studv found that less than 1 percent of all vocational 
basic Krant money was spent for displaced homemakers. support services for women 
Lekin^to eXr ^nontrajitional fielSs, and child care A recent National Coahtion 
for Women and Girls in Kducation report showed that three fourths of local pro- 
CTamsTui^cyed did not rec-oive any finds outside of the Perkins provisions. State 
fdr^nistrXr^ of the programs were unequivocal in their behoF that displaced 
homSers and single parents would not get s.-rvices without Federal require- 

'"A"s''\he vocational training systcn is restructured, we urge members of the sub- 
committee 10 maintain the Federal commitment to providing vocational '•■•a'ning to 
women and girls by retaining the provisions for displaced homemakers and single 
parents cunenlly included in the Perkins Act. 

Senator DkWink. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 1:45 p.m., the committee was adjoumeri.) 
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